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Is Thought Control Near? 


Time’s Up! 


WILLIAM N. McGowan 


In The Clearing House 


JV EVER before in the history of 
the United States have its people 
been so close to the slavery of 
thought control. And it’s up to 
educators to avert the developing 
catastrophe. Education can keep 
men free. 

When people are burdened with 
guilt by association, condemned by 
suspicion, and denied constitutional 
rights by law-makers, it’s time to 
act. When a McCarthy can unsettle 
national, foreign, and domestic pol- 
icy by attacking departments of gov- 
ernment and public servants through 
use of innuendo, it’s time to act. 
When a public-school teacher calls 
a citizen in the community a Com- 
munist because that citizen called 
Norman Thomas the greatest living 
American, it’s time to act. When a 
school trustee has near apoplexy 
when visiting the nation’s capital 
because the New Republic magazine 
is sold along with Life and Time 
from a public newsstand, it’s time 
to act. 

It 4s time to act—or perhaps it is 
already too late. Educators must 
move zow to preserve personal in- 
tegrity and the national heritage. 
The public school must be the pre- 
server of the bi-ath of liberty. The 
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public school must do more than 
teach civics and U. S. history. It 
must teach the rights of personal 
freedom—free inquiry, free discus- 
sion, free decision. It must recog- 
nize and place real value on the 
dignity of the individual. It must 
recognize the existence of contro- 
versy and teach objective methods 
of resolving controversy. It must in- 
still in its charges an abhorrence of 
slavishness and a love of free 
thought. 

Here are some things that peo- 
ple in the public schools should be 
doing. 

School administrators should be 
organizing various and sundry lay 
groups that may assist the schools in 
meeting the problems of education. 
In this manner the groups them- 
selves could learn good educational 
ptactices and democratic procedures. 
Through these lay groups, the 
democratic way, freedom of thought 
and action, could be disseminated 
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to the general public of the nation. 

School administrators should be 
taking leadership in providing pub- 
lic forums on topics selected for 
discussion by the people of the 
community. They should be practic- 
ing democracy by allowing teachers 
to assist in the developing of school 
policy, and by delegating leadership 
responsibility to members of the 
school staff. They should be speak- 
ing out for the democratic way of 
life in local club organizations, in 
various and sundry civic groups, in- 
stead of trying ever to epitomize the 
mugwump, that sad figure that 
forms the crest on the coat of arms 
of too many school administrators. 
They should be subscribing person- 
ally, and for the school, to all types 
of current periodical literature. 
Freedom of thought means freedom 
of thought—objectivity in point of 
view. And such a point of view 
cannot be obtained by restricting 
one’s reading to either the Hearst 
type of newspaper or the Daily 
Worker. 

School teachers should be “‘study- 
ing to show.themselves approved 
unto God.” Much has been learned 
—even within the past five years— 
of how individuals learn, what 
makes them act as they do, how to 
help them grow and develop. All 
these things have direct bearing on 
the preservation of the democratic 
way of life. All these things have 
direct bearing on development of 
freedom of thought and action on 
the part of the individual. And yet, 
so few teachers are really competent 
in the use of these marvelous new 


resources of learning. Teachers must 
constantly study and change. It’s 
too damnably true that many teach- 
ers make one preparation and work 
it for 30 years. How can freedom 
of thought be nurtured in a class- 
room atmosphere produced by such 
a miserable specimen of teacher? 

School teachers should be creat- 
ing a classroom situation wherein 
freedom of inquiry and of discus- 
sion is permitted. Too many are too 
insecure personally to do this. They 
should be using the problem-solv- 
ing technique as basic teaching pro- 
cedure. Only in this way can objec- 
tivity be taught and learned. And 
only if this is learned can freedom 
of thought be attained. 

School teachers should be teach- 
ing because they are capable of 
teaching and because they want to 
teach. They should be teaching be- 
cause they love children and want to 
help them grow and develop into 
competent citizens. It takes an atti- 
tude of love to understand some of 
the things kids do. It takes this 
understanding to help them become 
free-thinking individuals. 

And this matter of preservation 
of the American ideal—preserva- 
tion of freedom of thought, the 
right to free expression—is also a 
matter of basic attitude. It is up to 
educators in today’s system of pub- 
lic education to foster, nourish, and 
cause to grow a wholesome atti- 
tude toward personal freedom by 
school children and the public in 
general. This is one of the most 
important duties of public-school 
education. 





Public Participation Urged 


A Practical Approach to the Ideal 


Secondary-School Curriculum 
THOMAS H. Briccs 


In Teachers College Record 


or will be obvious to anyone 
who gives more than superficial 
thought to secondary education 
that its paramount problem today, 
as it always should have been, is 
that of desired curriculum. . Every- 
thing else is subordinate and should 
be contributory to it. 

For many years we struggled to 
get high schools, which now are 
within the reach of practically every 
youth in the land, to devise an 
organization that is satisfactory in 
our culture and reasonably articu- 
lating all of its units, to develop 
an efficient administration, and 
train teachers to be skilled techni- 
cians. Although some improvement 
is still desired in all of these fields, 
we have been highly successful. But 
did it ever occur to you that unless 
the curriculum is sound, better ma- 
chinery can result only in turning 
out more of a poor product? 

Criticism of high schools, es- 
pecially of the curriculum, continues 
and increases. It comes from the 
profession as well as from the lay 
public. In fact, that from the pro- 
fession, in its published literature 
and in its conventions, is more de- 
vastating because better informed of 
shortcomings in results and based 
on consciousness of higher ideals. 
But criticism by the public should 
be welcomed for it manifests an in- 
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terest and a concern that is far bet- 
ter than apathy. It challenges the 
educational leader to give reasons 
for proposed changes; in fact to ex- 
plain a simple but sound educa- 
tional philosophy so clearly that the 
public will understand and approve, 
and in consequence will support a 
program of betterment. 

As there is so much criticism of - 
the secondary-school curriculum, — 
why has it not been improved? 
Well, it has been improved, but far 
too gradually and far too modestly. 
The prime reason is that we have 
no general agreement, by either the 
profession or the lay public, on 
what sort of civilization the schools 
should contribute to, preserve, and 
advance. The major blame should 
be attributed to the public. It has 
never decided what it wishes the 
schools to produce. Many school 
people hesitate to attempt cur- 
riculum changes for fear of public 
disapproval. 

Conventional classifications of 
knowledge are unsatisfactory as 
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preparation for satisfying current 
life needs, especially since subjects 
are usually taught in isolation. 
(This is perhaps even more common 
in colleges of liberal arts and of 
teacher training.) The only prom- 
ising solution of the problem seems 
to be a constant education of the 
special teachers to appreciation of 
the utility values of their subjects 
and of the necessity of insuring 
their value by constant application 
to assured, rather than remote use. 


PROPOSALS INADEQUATE 


Educational theorists have pro- 
posed numerous ways of devising a 
@urriculum that will better satisfy 
human and social needs. Some start 
With job analyses, almost entirely 
confined to vocational activities, 
which are most easily broken down 
into elements concerning which 
training can be given; but almost 
entirely they neglect analysis of the 
job of being a happy, acceptable 
human being and an_ intelligent, 
conscientious citizen. Other curricu- 
lum theorists begin so far back with 
philosophic. and sociological prin- 
ciples and phenomena that they are 
like the man who, when he essay- 
ed to jump over the mountain, 
Started his run five miles away: 
when he reached the mountain he 
had exhausted both breath and 
strength. They do not make the 
jump to a practical curriculum. 

Most promoters of curriculum re- 
form draw on their own developed 
ideals and theories to propose what 
should be taught. Often they lack, 
and practically always they fail to 


state principles that justify their 
proposals. They simply declare that 
in their opinion such and such a 
unit of teaching is good, never 
realizing that it must be good for 
something necessary in a compre- 
hensive plan that has previously 
been approved. 


Wuat Is NEEDED? 


What, then, is needed, for the 
development of the new aurricu- 
lum? First of all is an understand- 
ing on the part not only of the edu- 
cational profession but also of the 
supporting lay public of why edu- 
cation is an important, an essential 
enterprise. This understanding is 
possessed by few laymen. Asked 
why we have free public schools, 
the citizen commonly either ex- 
presses surprise that the question is 
raised or gives an answer that is far 
from justification. We do not sup- 
port free schools because we love 
little children or because there is 
a universal belief that every child 
should have a chance at an unde- 
fined development at public ex- 
pense. 

When all the reasons for educa- 
tion at public expense are consid- 
ered, there is only one that can be 
justified, only one that can effec- 
tively appeal to all citizens, whether 
they have children in the schools or 
not. That reason is that education 
is a long-time public investment to 
make a community a better place in 
which to live and a better place in 
which to make a living. 

This carries an impelling impli- 
cation for the curriculum. It re- 
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quires that what is taught shall be 
planned to contribute, and to con- 
tribute maximally, either directly or 
indirectly, to the betterment of the 
supporting community. As an in- 
vestment, it must pay dividends. 
Conversely, it cannot justify the ex- 
penditure of appropriated funds for 
teaching anything that does not con- 
tribute, and contribute more than 
anything else, to the betterment of 
the supporting community. 


CAN PARENTS CHOOSE? 


When the implications of the in- 
vestment principle are realized, one 
question is at once raised: What are 
the rights of the individual child to 
an education of his or of his par- 
ents’ choosing? He and his parents 
do have a right, unquestionably, to 


seek education in any knowledge, 
skill, or attitude that they choose, 
whether it be of minor importance 
to the community or even, it may be 
granted, socially harmful. But not 
at the expense of the public. Every- 
where we find such education being 
given in schools to which the par- 
ent pays tuition, in the home, in the 
churches, and in social groups. 
Verbal approval of the invest- 
ment justification of free public 
education is not sufficient. It re- 
quires that we find out and set 
down definitely what contributes to 
the betterment of a community. 
Anyone can give offhand a dozen 
good answers—health, a conscience 
of tolerance, neighborliness, intelli- 
gent and active concern with public 
affairs, ability to find, evaluate, and 
use desired information, and so on 
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and on. But anything like a com- 
plete listing of the objectives that 
are essential for the communal good 
can result only from prolonged in- 
vestigation, carried on by represen- 
tatives of the general public as well 
as by educators. 


Is Ir TEACHERS’ JOB? 

It is now popular in pedagogic 
circles to assert that teachers should 
make the new curriculum. I give all 
credit and praise to those profession- 
ally able and devoted teachers who 
have contributed so much to the im- 
provement of subject-matter courses 
of study and to a less extent to a 
liberalizing of the curriculum as a 
whole. I am far from arguing that 
the desired new curriculum can be 
made without the sympathetic un- 
derstanding and the help of teach- 
ers. But I am insisting that the new 
foundations for the curriculum 
must be laid by educational leaders 
working with the intelligent lay 
public and that the raw materials of 
instruction shall be developed by 
experts. To build on the founda- 
tions thus laid teachers will use the 
developed instructional materials 
and devise courses of study and 
methods which their professional 
competence and knowledge of local 
conditions indicate as desirable and 
necessary for achieving the ap- 
proved objectives. That is an as- 
signment that will sufficiently chal- 
lenge professional skills, an assign- 
ment that will give desired free- 
dom, limited and directed only by 
the general program that has the 
approval of the public. — 
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As a new curriculm is urgently 
needed what is the means that can 
be used, that should and ultimately 
must be used to produce it? I shall 
now propose a means that is novel 
and that may at first seem overly 
idealistic. We are confronted by a 
need that is of vital importance to 
the nation, as well as to the millions 
of youth who will soon become citi- 
zens. Unless we satisfy the need by 
radical action supported by the 
soundest of procedures, we shall 
continue to waste billions of dollars 
and still not advance the welfare 
and happiness of our people to pos- 
sible levels. If we agree on the pro- 
posed program, however idealistic 
it may seem, I have faith that we 
shall be wise enough and ingenious 
enough to find the means of ‘making 


it practical and effective. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


The first step in the program will 
be for the profession to share with 
the public the facts that make neces- 
sary a new and radically different 
curriculum for secondary educa- 
tion. Educators know the major 
deficiencies of the traditional cur- 
riculum. It contains much which by 
no stretch of the imagination can 
contribute greatly to the happiness 
or to the prosperity of the commun- 
ity or the individual; it is present- 
ed usually in isolated units that 
pupils cannot coordinate into a gen- 
eral education; it is mastered by a 
relatively few students, it is retained 
by fewer, and fewer still give evi- 
dence in after life of use that is 
either practical or cultural. 


We also know that there are neg- 
lected elements of the curriculum 
that promise the greatest benefi- 
cence. These latter we have exhib- 
ited with pride; the former we 
have concealed with shame, or else 
justified by generalities that cloak 
rather than reveal values—or lack 
of them. But the stockholders of 
the great enterprise have a right to 
know the facts, and the school ad- 
ministrators, their responsible 
agents, have an obligation to report 
them, the bad as well as the good. 


CITIZEN COMMITTEES 


In a local school a revealing of 
deficiencies may result merely in 
the replacement of superintendent 
or principal by another who will 
palliate the defects and advertise 
only the good. Then the community 
is likely to relapse into complacent 
apathy. Therefore, I think we need 
a hierarchy of committees all over 
the country, each one composed of 
representatives of families, of busi- 
ness, of labor, of the professions, 
and of other important groups in 
the community. There should be a 
central committee, the members of 
which should be of the highest abil- 
ity and reputation, who would in- 
sist on taking an active part in 
formulating and in promoting a 
sound program for the nation. This 
committee would emphasize the de- 
ficiencies and needs of the schools 
of the nation as a whole, not those 
of any individual institution. And 
it would prepare information and 
suggested agenda for the minor 
committees, which should be organ- 
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ized on a state, district, and local 
basis. 

After citizens, through this hier- 
archy of committees, have been 
made aware of the deficiencies of 
our secondary schools, they should 


be led to agree on a few fundamen- ° 


tal definitions and principles, such 
as the one that education is a long- 
term public investment to make each 
community a better place in which 
to live and a better place in which 
to make a living. 

When anyone accepts that, or 
any other simple principle, he is 
led to ask how it can be implement- 
ed. He will soon realize that neither 
he nor any individual professional 
educator can answer this satisfactor- 
ily. Nor can any groups, however 
carefully selected, devise good an- 
swers in the interstices of other du- 
ties. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


What, then, will be indicated is 
the need of a continuous curriculum 
research laboratory, as well staffed 
as that of the Bell Telephone or any 
other industrial laboratory. Objec- 
tion may be raised that such com- 
petent educational research men are 
not now available. That may be; 
but General Electric did not start 
with Steinmetz or Langmuir, nor 
did General Motors start with Ket- 
tering. What industry developed, 
education can develop too, given 
money and time. 

To preserve our ideal of local 
autonomy, it is not proposed that 
the curriculum laboratory would 
have authority to impose anything 
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on the schools. It would simply de- 
velop definitions, detailed enough 
to indicate procedures, and break 
down proposed principles so that 
they would be directive of practice. 
Also it would provide through re- 
search the raw materials of instruc- 
tion, which teachers and textbook 
writers and skilled makers of syl- 
labuses could and would use to de- 
velop teaching-learning units. As , 
one simple example: if a school 
wished to teach literature that con- 
tributes to an understanding and an 
acceptance of the ideals of patriot- 
ism, loyalty, heroism in various 
fields, friendship, tolerance, or other 
human virtues, the laboratory might 
ptopose a list of poems, dramas, 
novels, short stories, and films that 
would contribute to the desired ob- 
jective. 

We already have several illustra- 
tions of contributions such as the 
proposed laboratory might make. 
Since the publication of Thorndike’s 
The Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 
Words, no spelling list has been 
prepared and no reading books have 
been edited or written without ref- 
erence to it. The Consumer Educa- 
tion Study has, after research, pub 
lished teaching-learning units that 
will not be neglected for years to 
come by teachers preparing young’ 
people to be more intelligent, more 
efficient, and more conscientious 
consumers. 

No teacher is compelled to use 
such materials, but it should be evi- 
dent that they supply just what is 
needed to facilitate learning for 
proficient use. They furnish the raw 
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materials which teachers with skill 
acquired by training and experience 
can work up in any way that they 
choose for presentation. It should 
be evident, too, that no school can 
afford the expense of the necessary 
constructive research. To have it 
done by a central organization, the 
results made available to all schools 
in the country, is an economy that 
we cannot afford to neglect. 


EDUCATIONAL AUDIT 


The citizen stockholders have 
another important responsibility, 
and that is to require an audit of 
results of the educational efforts of 
schools. Such an audit is as im- 
portant for education as it is for 
industry. 

Reports by management in edu- 
cation are usually far different from 
those in industry. It is desirable, 
we assume, for stockholders to be 
informed of the number of pupils 
enrolled, of the average daily at- 
tendance, of the percent passing and 
failing in the several courses, and 
of the expenditure of allocated 
funds. But that is not sufficient. The 
essential information is to what ex- 
tent youth have been so educated 
that there is evidence in their atti- 
tudes and actions that they are more 
able and better disposed to live hap- 
pily and successfully and to con- 
tribute to the betterment of the 
community that has made their edu- 
cation possible? 

Such an audit will admittedly be 
difficult to make, but it is the only 


kind that is truly significant. Indus- 
try uses certified public accountants, 
who objectively report facts. Educa- 
tion should likewise make reports 
objectively; and even though ac- 
countants are not yet accustomed to 
the desired kind of auditing of edu- 
cational results, there is a necessity 
that the skills be acquired. Pending 
development of such skills, school 
administrators have an obligation, 
which can and should be empha- 
sized by the proposed national hier- 
archy of lay committees, at least to 
approximate a report of achieve- 
ments in terms of previously ap- 
proved objectives. 


IDEALISTIC, BUT SOUND 


Such a program as I have pro- 
posed here is idealistic, I admit, 
and it is one that cannot be made 
successful by any sporadic effort. It 
is a long-term program requiring 
continued work by the best minds 
of our civilization. But I am con- 
vinced that it is sound, and I see no 
way of making secondary education 
what it should be but by adoption 
and continued promotion of the 
proposed plan. Piddling will not 
do, nor will the betterment of the 
mere machinery of education. Prac- 
tical objections to realization of the 
program are easy to make, but I 
think I see means by which all of 
them can be overcome. What we 
need most and primarily is a vision 
of what secondary education may 
become. ‘Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” ® 


“WHO lives longer than a teacher, whose influence can never die?” 





Let’s Tell the Parents 


No More Homework? 
AMY SELWYN 


In This Week 


C very weekday evening, mil- 
lions of men and women are 
caught in the thorny dilemma: how 
to induce their children to turn off 
the TV set and start their home- 
work. Some seriously fear that if 
they cannot break TV’s hammer 
lock, their youngsters will be sad 
failures at school and perhaps out- 
side school as well. It would there- 
fore come as a surprise to them 
that a great many of the country’s 
educational leaders are not worry- 
ing at all about this decline in 
homework. 

In local communities throughout 
the country educators have been tak- 
ing steps to have homework abol- 
ished. The curious fact is that 
where school administrators have at- 
tempted to suspend homework, par- 
ents have insisted that homework 
benefits children and should be 
promptly reinstated! Educational 
experts don’t wish to step on any 
parents’ toes, but they feel strongly 
that most parents grossly overesti- 
mate the value of homework. 

In the last few months I have 
been talking to school officials 
throughout the country. They 
brought up three specific charges 
against homework. For one thing, 
they said, homework does not im- 
prove children’s minds or increase 
their scholastic achievements. For 
another, homework is not good 
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character training; it is more apt to 
build up resentment toward all edu- 
cation. They also scotched the tra- 
ditional idea that homework helps 
to tie a solid, healthy knot between | 
home and school. On the contrary, 
many testified that homework can 
bring on major difficulties both at 
home and at school. 

To be sure, there are some teach- 
ers and school administrators who 
have not joined in the anti-home- 
work campaign. Their feeling is 
that homework has long been con- 
sidered an aid to learning and that 
there’s no substantial reason for 
abandoning it now. But the anti- 
homework forces point out deter- 
minedly that no one has ever proved 
that homework improves learning 
capacity or helps children master 
their: school work. 

“What we do have proof of,” an 
Ohio school principal told me, “is 
that boys and girls who do much 
homework generally progress no 
faster than those who do lesser 
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amounts. In fact, when homework 
is cut out, most youngsters fare just 
as well scholastically as they did 
before. Many get along better.” 

This is the sort of proof the of- 
ficial referred to: The United Par- 
ents Associations of New York 
City, Inc., recently asked 250,000 
parents how much television had 
affected their children’s study habits 
and marks. Many reported that TV 
was monopolizing their kids’ after- 
school hours, but very few said that 
school marks had been adversely 
affected. 

In several states formal experi- 
ments have convinced school au- 
thorities that pupils relieved of 
homework are generally as wise in 
these subjects as those who study 
them at home. Springfield, Mo. and 
Battle Creek, Mich. are cities where 
the school curriculums include little 
or no homework. In Battle Creek 
children’s reading level and gen- 
etal intelligence were tested before 
and after the new curriculum was 
introduced. They read up to 80 per- 
cent better in the second test, and 
many IQ's were higher, too. 

Neither children nor parents 
could explain why pupils should 
get smarter because the school cur- 
ficulum gets more pleasant. But 
educators maintain that this fits in 
neatly with their newer ideas about 
children and how they learn. As 
Dr. Alice V. Keliher, professor of 
education at New York University, 
puts it: “Yesterday ,we thought 
learning had to be painful and un- 
pleasant to be good . . . that was 
one of the reasons why homework 


assignments were given. . . . Now 
we know that pain and fear can blot 
out intelligence and prevent learn- 
ing.” 

Yesterday it was also agreed that 
the most effective way to learn was 
to sit down alone and read silently, 
and then reread. Now authorities 
generally agree that children learn 
fastest and best if they do their 
learning in groups, and if they talk 
out loud about their lessons as they 
work. 

Some authorities point out, how- 
ever, that youngsters still derive 
benefits from homework. Dr. James 
F. Bender, Director of the National 
Institute for Human Relations, told 
me, “Homework is good discipline 

. it gives children practice: in 
apportioning their time and in 
meeting a contract.” On the other 


side of the fence, there is impres- 
sive support for such sentiments as 


expressed to me by a Missouri su- 
perintendent: “A child has as much 
right to close his desk and go home 
to an evening of relaxation as his 
father has.” Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, 
Director of Elementary Education 
Division of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, says: “I seriously question 
that children should have their eve- 
nings planned for them.” She 
pointed out that while children 
are busy with homework, they have 
no opportunity for games, clubs, 
hobbies, or home and community 
responsibilities. 

The “no homework” spokesmen 
offer three further arguments: 

1. If children had no homework, 
teachers would not have to use up 
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valuable classtime reviewing or cor- 
recting it. 

2. If children were not required 
to spend their leisure studying, they 
would not develop the resentment 
against studying which often kills 
all incentive to learn anything. 

3. If children studied at school 
instead of at home, they would get 
more done in less time. 

Wide-scale surveys have proved 
that elementary-school pupils learn 
more in 15 minutes of supervised 
study at school than in 60 minutes 
at home, while high-school pupils 
have been shown to accomplish 
more when they study one hour at 
school than when they put in one 
hour on each subject at home. But it 
is emphasized that such results oc- 
cur only when school study is su- 
petvised by the teacher, and that it 
does little good to cut out home- 
work unless arrangements are made 
' tocover required subject matter dur- 
ing classtime or in supervised ‘study 
periods. It was proposed that high 
schools could drop formal home- 
work if a 15-minute study period 
were tacked on to each major class 
period. That would mean lengthen- 
ing the school day by approximately 


Answering Parents 


one hour. Right now, most high- 
school students are spending two to 
four hours a night on their home- 
work. Most authorities consulted 
for this article felt strongly that two 
to four hours of homework, after a 
five-to-six-hour school day, is far 
too taxing. 

I asked many of the experts the 
question that must arise in every- 
one’s mind: Why do well over 20 
million children do homework every 
night if so many educators are con- 
vinced it can’t help, and may ltvurt? 

The answers were remarkably 
similar: more schools would drop 
homework assignments if more par- 
ents would let them. But, in gen- 
eral, school policy is determined by 
the school board. Most school-board 
members afe parents, and most pa- 
rents stick fast to the notion that 
children profit from homework. 

Educators who oppose homework 
fervently hope that parents will 
carefully weigh in their minds the 
pros and cons of home study, and 
possibly revise their attitudes. At 
very least, the new evidence war- 
rants a thorough airing at PTA 
meetings, community clubs, and 
across the family dinner table. © 


on a new type of weekly 15-minute radio program by 
the El Dorado, Ark., schools, teachers are asking and an- 
swering the questions that parents throw at them every day. 
Direct explanation is given on every phase of the school 
program. The series has proven highly effective—Journal 
of Arkansas Education. 











Parent Cooperation Pays Off 


How One School Promotes Effective 


School-Community Relationships 
J. FRANCIS GALLAGHER 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


ot is rather difficult these days 
to find anything on which mutual 
accord and agreement can _ be 
reached. There is, however, one 
truism which our common sense 
forces us to accept as axiomatic. 
That is that the effectiveness of our 
School and the support of our pro- 
gram of education depends on the 
degree of understanding, faith, and 
Gonfidence the community has in 
our schools. To justify this faith 
and confidence and to nourish this 
understanding, we must have good 
schools to begin with—schools that 
are alert and responsive to the needs 
of youth; schools that are demo- 
Cfatically administered, purposeful, 
happy, functional, and friendly. 

Assuming that you and your com- 
munity are blessed with good 
schools, the problem of promoting 
the kind of a school-community re- 
lationship that will bring about de- 
sirable outcomes depends, in large 
Measure, on the kind of public- 
felations program being carried out 
in your community. Merely having 
a good school is not enough if you 
are modestly hiding your light under 
a bushel. You must let Mr. John 
Q. Public know how, why, and, 
what you are doing if you want his 
understanding and loyal support of 
your program of education. 

One of the best ways in which 
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public faith and confidence in our 
schools can be developed is through 
community participation in school 
affairs. Here ate described a few 
cooperative projects and activities 
that have been carried on in our 
local community that have brought 
a mutually beneficial relationship 
between the schools and the people 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Each of our 18 elementary, four 
junior- and three senior-high schools 
has a committee of parents and 
teachers seeking to identify and 
best meet the needs of the boys and 
girls in their own schools. There 
is also a larger Committee on Cur- 
riculum Review of around 70 mem- 
bers which meets at stated intervals 
to discuss proposals emanating from 
the various individual building 
committees. From the large com- 
mittee 21 persons are selected. This 
group is called the Curriculum Ad- 
visory Council. Here again, are in- 
cluded lay persons, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and administrators. This 
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Council is concerned only with 
broad problems. It sifts, studies, 
and works with them, and then 
offers recommendations to the 
Board of Education for handling 
them. Our Superintendent of 
Schools, in turn, gives the execu- 
tive instructions which are to be 
observed in putting the Board’s de- 
cisions into action. As one example, 
the Council, after careful study and 
consideration, prepared a statement 
of policy on handling controver- 
sial issues in our schools. Another 
study was made on the need for a 
program to aid in fostering better 
human relations among the various 
ethnic, social, and racial groups 
represented in our schools. 

The local Chamber of Commerce 
has cooperated with the guidance 
department in our schools by fur- 
nishing speakers on the career op- 
portunities open in the business 
firms and industrial concerns in and 
around our city. Lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, and other professional 
people have also been coming into 
the schools to meet with interested 
groups of boys and girls. Repre- 
sentatives of local employers and 
labor groups meet regularly with 
the principals of our vocational 
high schools to cooperatively plan 
programs of study in the various 
trades. 

Important, from the point of 
view of good public relations is the 
fact that these professional and in- 
dustrial representatives are brought 
in the schools as active participants 
in a phase of our school program. 
Even though these lay people may 


play but a small part in the total 
guidance program, they do have a 
feeling of joint responsibility with 
the school for success of the pro- 
gram. 

Parent-teacher associations have 
been a strong ally in building 
friendly ties between the homes 
and schools in our town just as 
they have been in your community. 
We do, however, have a rather 
unique type of city-wide parent or- 
ganization called the Elizabeth 
Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. This council is composed 
of representatives from all the PTA 
groups in the city. It serves as a 
clearing house for suggestions and 
recommendations received from the 
individual local school units. In- 
terested citizens as well as school 
people may approach the council 
for help in solving problems or 
carrying on projects affecting the 
well-being of the children in our 
schools. This council has actively 
supported our building programs, 
school budgets, and salary sched- 
ules. In one of our high schools, 
informal discussions among parents, 
pupils, and teachers of problems ” 
affecting the child, home, and 
school are held during school 
hours. 

Building good community rela- 
tions is a two-way process. We not 
only need to get the community in 
the schools but we must also get 
the schools out in the community. 
In Elizabeth, an experiment has 
been carried on in the teaching of 
practical citizenship as part of the 
required course in American his- 
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tory. The object of this experiment 
is to develop an intelligent loyalty 
to democratic values and to pro- 
mote a better understanding of our 
governmental. structure through 
actual practice in dealing with civic 
problems and by sharing experi- 
ences in civic activities. Students in 
this project have made city-wide 
surveys on topics of local and na- 
tional interest. One such survey that 
has just been completed dealt with 
the problem of universal military 
training. Over 1,000 parents, busi- 
ness leaders, and industrial workers 
were interviewed and polled as to 
their opinions. Through these in- 
terviews, the students learn to know 
how “the other fellow’ thinks on 


Matters of civic, social, and political 
concern. Concomitantly, the public 


becomes aware that our schools are 
alive and alert to present-day prob- 
lems. The boys in this project are 
to participate actively in the Civil 
Defense Program in our city. Civic 
leaders will meet and work with 
the boys right in the classrooms. 
They will train these boys in vari- 
ous phases of civil defense and then 
place them on the outside com- 
mittees to work along with citizen's 
groups. This is certainly aan 
community participation! 

Our teachers have while 
actively to the plan to improve 
school-community relationships. As 
one project they contributed over 
$15,000 to run a series of 121 
advertisements in our local news- 
paper to better acquaint the public 
with the Elizabeth schools. These 
advertisements were carefully pre- 


pared with the advice of an adver- 
tising consultant and not only told 
about the many good things being 
done in our schools but pointed out 
some of the problems facing the 
schools. Through these advertise- 
ments the public was urged to take 
a more active interest in education; 
to visit the schools and learn first- 
hand what kind of a program was 
being offered to the young people 
in our community. 

School-community __ relationships 
are constantly being developed in 
your community whether or not you 
have a planned program in public 
relations. Every evening when the 
boys and girls sit around the supper 
table and talk about what went on 
in school during the day, public 
opinion is being molded. Our pu- 
pils are living ambassadors for 
building civic pride and home con- 
fidence in our educational program. 
The way these pupils conduct them- 
selves in public—whether on buses, 
at athletic contests, in theaters, or 
on street corners influences the pub- 
lic's thinking about our schools. 
We may not like this but we know 
it is true. 

And as for report cards! Of all 
the devices used to inform parents 
about the school and their child’s 
achievements, the report card is the 
oldest and most widely used. It 
certainly behooves each of us to 
study critically the kind of reports 
we are sending home to determine 
how we can increase their effec- 
tiveness in developing greater co- 
operation in the school, home, and 
community. 





New Research and a New Era 


Improved Reading Programs 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 


In Education 


Wray is the profession as a 


whole and the public at large 
so vitally concerned today in the 
improvement of reading programs 
and in the development of more 
efficient readers? Is it because chil- 
dren and adults do not read as well 
today as formerly, or is there some 
other vital reason? Answers to these 
questions may suggest some of the 
motives that underlie current ef- 
forts to improve reading. 

During the last eight years I have 
searched widely for evidence relat- 
ing to the questions raised. When 
reviewed as a whole the data secured 
show that at no time during the 
last half century have children at 
any age or grade level read silently 
on the average as well as they do to- 
day, nor have they read as much. 

Further study of the evidence re- 
veals another fact of even greater 
significance. It shows that the de- 
mands made on readers among both 
children and adults were never 
greater than today. As a result, the 
need is urgent for the development 
of a generation of readers of in- 
creased discrimination, penetration 
and selfreliance. Thus it appears 
that the challenging problem faced 
by most schools today is to develop 
improved reading programs and 
to promote increased competence 
among readers in harmony with the 
exacting demands of the times. 





Education at the University of Chi- 
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If either of the purposes suggest- 
ed above is to be achieved, teachers 


and school officers should be guided 


in their efforts by a ‘sound concep- 
tual background of basic facts and 
principles and the results of re- 
search. Mention of a few examples 
follows. 

1. With the development of new 
and vital aids to learning and mass 
communication it appears that we 
ate emerging into a new era with 
respect to use of reading to solve 
personal and social problems. While 
reading will be used no less widely 
it will be used with greater dis- 
crimination in the future than in 
the past. Major emphasis, there- 


-fore, should be given in teaching to 


training pupils to make wise choices 
of the mediums used, and in pro- 
moting the reading attitudes and 
skills of greatest value in contem- 
porary life. 

2. As the dominant role of read- 
ing has changed and the: demands 
on the reader for penetrating inter- 
pretations have increased, a clearer 
understanding has developed of its 
nature and complexity. All too 
often, in the past, reading programs 
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have concentrated on the develop- 
ment of habits involved in recogniz- 
ing words and in securing the 
sense meaning of what is read. 
Efforts to increase reading efficiency 
today should give greater empha- 
sis to appreciative, imaginative, and 
critical reactions to what is read, 
and the use or application of the 
ideas acquired. 

3. As a result of studies extend- 

ing over a period of years, striking 
evidence has been secured that 
growth in reading is a continuous 
Process. It follows that the efforts 
of school systems to improve read- 
ing should extend throughout both 
the elementary- and the secondary- 
school period. 
- 4. It is well known that the ma- 
terial read in each curriculum field 
fias its own technical vocabulary, 
forms of presentation, and basic 
Concepts and principles. Efforts to 
improve reading programs, there- 
fore, should make ample provision 
for guidance in the various forms 
and applications of reading requir- 
ed in the respective curriculum 
fields. 

5. Studies of child growth show 
that children pass through successive 
stages of development as they ad- 
Vance toward maturity. This is as 
true of progress in reading as it is 
of physical growth. It follows that 
current effort to improve reading 
should be based on a study of the 
reading program as a whole, should 
recognize the successive stages of 
development in reading throughout 
the grades and high school, and 
should provide at each level of ad- 


vancement the kinds of training 
most needed. 

6. Although all children pass 
through similar stages of develop- 
ment, they do so at different times 
and rates. It follows that any effort 
to improve reading in particular 
schools or classrooms must be based 
on a clear understanding of the 
characteristics, attainments, and 
needs of the children taught. 


NATURE AND SCOPE 


Attention will be directed next 
to the nature and scope of a reading 
program that may be built in har- 
mony with the guiding principles 
that have just been discussed. As the 
term is used here, it includes every- 
thing a school does to promote 
growth in and through reading at 
every level of advancement from the 
kindergarten to college. It includes 
at least four important aspects: 
sound basic instruction in reading; 
guidance in reading in the various 
curriculum fields; provision for 
wholesome, inspiring adventures in 
personal reading; and special ad- 
justments for the seriously retarded 
or disabled reader. 

Of large importance is a care- 
fully planned and directed program 
of basic instruction in reading. Ex- 
perience and the results of experi- 
ments supply clear evidence of its 
value in helping to achieve the fol- 
lowing specific aims; to arouse in- 
terest in learning to read; to estab- 
lish the basic attitudes on which 
thoughtful reading depends; to pro- 
mote a mastery of the language-arts 
skills in reading such as word per- 
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ception, a grasp of sense meaning 
and a recognition of the supple- 
mentary meanings that are implied 
but not stated; to cultivate addi- 
tional understandings and skills that 
are common to all reading activities 
at the respective grade levels; to ini- 
tiate pupils into the coordinated 
use of books and other aids to learn- 
ing in the study of challenging 
problems, and to start children on 
adventures in personal reading. 
Paralleling basic instruction in 
reading appropriate guidance should 
be provided in all school activities 
in which reading is used as an aid 
in learning. The help given should 
be directed by at least three basic 
aims. These are to guide pupils in 
the application and refinement of 
the attitudes and skills introduced 


during basic instruction in reading; 
to develop additional reading and 
study skills that are essential to and 
more or less unique in each curricu- 
lum field; and to stimulate interest 
in avocational reading related to 
the respective content areas. 


STIMULATING INTEREST 


The third part of a sound reading 
program makes ample provision for 
stimulating interest in reading, for 
establishing the habit of reading 
regularly for enjoyment and intel- 
lectual stimulation, and for elevat- 
ing reading tastes. Classroom as 
well as building libraries are essen- 
tial which provide an abundance of 
wholesome attractive reading mater- 
ial of sufficient range in nature and 
difficulty to provide for the varied 
interests and levels of reading abil- 


ity of the pupils served. It is of 
great importance that time should 
be reserved in the daily program 
for some personal reading. Further- 
more, provision should be made for 
personal and group conferences re- 
lating to the personal reading that 
has been done and for providing 
any guidance needed. 


THE RETARDED READER 


Finally, ample provision should 
be made for the retarded or seriouse 
ly handicapped reader. Such pupils 
should be sharply differentiated 
from the slow reader who is reading 
below his age or grade norm but at 
or above his mental age norm. The 
retarded readers may be divided 
into two groups. The first are those 
who are not reading as well as they 
should in terms of their mental 
ability. They should be given in- 
tensive group or individual help di- 
rected toward overcoming specific 
limitations in their reading achieve- 
ment. The second group includes 
those who encounter serious diffis 
culty in reading due to some uns 
usual mental, emotional, physical, 
or environmental condition. It is 
essential that provision be made for 
the careful diagnosis of such cases 
and for appropriate therapy of 
remedial training, or both. 

To initiate and carry forward a 
reading improvement program, sat- 
isfactory progress ‘doesn’t just hap- 
pen.” Experience shows clearly that 
several conditions are prerequisite to 
success: (a) clear recognition of the 
fact that improvement is highly de- 
sirable and attainable; (>) genuine 
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concern on the part of the staff 
about the situation and willingness 
to work vigorously to improve it; 
and (c) dynamic leadership in ef- 
fecting needed changes. 

A study of recent efforts to im- 
prove reading shows that at least six 
groups of administrative responsi- 
bilities are involved. 

1. Setting up, within the frame- 
work of democratic procedure, 
agencies for the cooperative study 
of the adequacy of the current pro- 
gram and for identifying the 
changes needed either to recover 
lost ground or to adjust it better to 
expanding needs, or both. 

2. Making adequate provision 
for interpreting recent trends and 
mew developments to the staff as a 
whole, for helping teachers of limit- 
ed training to bring themselves up 
to date, and for cultivating a vision 
of new possibilities among those 
who follow outmoded practices. 

3. Securing the funds, trained 
personnel, instructional facilities, 
freedom of staff members for essen- 
tial individual and committee work, 
and other resources required in ef- 
fecting and maintaining needed im- 
provements. 

4. Promoting the wise selection 
or development of improved cur- 


riculum materials and instructional 
aids for use in attaining clearly de- 
fined goals. 

5. Providing sympathetic and 
constructive help to teachers in their 
effort to improve the efficiency of 
classroom activities and in evaluat- 
ing the adequacy of the results. 

6. Interpreting to the public re- 
cent changes in reading programs 
and additional improvements need- 
ed, and enlisting cooperation. 

Experience shows clearly that the 
success which attends such steps de- 
pends in large measure on the 
breadth of understanding of admin- 
istrative officers, their tact and sin- 
cerity, and the dynamic quality of 
their leadership. 

It also must be emphasized that 
adequate time is essential. Very few 
significant reforms can be achieved 
overnight. A school staff proceeds 
wisely which selects at any given 
time a limited number of problems 
for intensive study. Each change 
made should fit into an expanding 
view of a sound developmental pro- 
gram for promoting growth in and 
through reading. Only as one prob- 
lem after another is attacked enthu- 
siastically and courageously will 
reading programs increase adequate- 
ly in breadth and excellence. e 


BS TUDENTS can learn 35 percent faster and remember 
50 percent more when effective teaching aids such as colored 
chalk, charts, brochures, dramatizations, voice recorders, 
and slide films are used in the classroom, according to Ber- 
nard A. Shilt, secretary of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, in a talk given at Boston University. 





Let’s Clear the Air 


Progressive Education Represents the Cause 
of Freedom in the Field of Learning 


SAMUEL ENGLE Burr, JR. 


In The Sunday Star, Washington, D. C. 


ae OR some time, Americans in- 
terested in school problems have 
been engaged in a running contro- 
versy on the subject of progressive 
education. What are we talking 
about when we speak of progressive 
education? Another way of stating 
it might be: What are the issues 
which separate progressive educa- 
tion from other educational systems 
or plans? 

One approach is negative. It 
seeks to define progressive educa- 
tion by stating what it is not, rath- 
er than by stating what it is. Such 
an approach does have value for it 
helps set boundaries within which 
we later can use a positive ap- 
proach. 

1. Progressive education is not 
new. It has a long history back of 
it—the history of that kind of edu- 
cational experience which has been 
practical and useful, rather than 
formal and traditional. Modern 
man’s prehistoric ancestors, for in- 
stance, must have been practical in 
their methods of education for their 
children. 

2. Progressive education is not 
a process of letting the child do 
just what he wants to do. Such a 
procedure would be far from real- 
istic. Children can help to plan 
their own educational activities, 
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but they do this planning with adult 
assistance and under guidance. 

3. Progressive education is nok 
child-centered education. The teach- 
er continues to be a vital element 
in a progressive school. Textbooks, 
furniture, supplies, and equipment 
are important, too. Fact knowledge, 
general and specific aims, definite 
methods of procedure and the 
measurements of achievement are 
just as important in progressive 
schools as they are in‘ formal 
schools. 

4. Progressive education does not 
abandon the teaching of the “Three 
R’s.” Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are as essential in a progres- 
sive school as they are in a tradi- 
tional school. They may be taught 
by different methods, but they con- 
tinue to be taught. 

5. Progressive education is not 
a disease. It is not a sort of mental 
astigmatism. It does not need to use 
any form of gobbledygook to dis- 
guise its nature or to confuse its 
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opponents. It has definite positive 
basis in philosophy, psychology, and 
sociology. 

It is time now to consider the 
positive side of our definition. Pro- 
gressive education may be defined 
reasonably well by presenting seven 
of its basic concepts: Three from 
philosophy, three from psychology, 
and one from sociology. 

1. Perhaps the most fundamental 
question in education is this: How 
much freedom shall the student 
experience? At best, we can be only 
relatively free, because human be- 
ings are finite creatures. But within 
the limits of that freedom which 
can be ours there are wide varia- 
tions. These variations are quite 
eVident in the field of education. 

In one school, the principal is an 
autocrat, practically a dictator. In 
another school, democratic proced- 
ufes are put into practice. In one 
Classroom, the adopted textbook is 
regarded as an infallible authority. 
In another classroom, the textbook 
serves chiefly as a point of depart- 
ure for questions which must be 
answered from other sources. 

One system tells children what 
to think, while another gives them 
experience in how to think. Every 
school practices some degree of in- 
doctrination—the traditional school 
attempts to do much by means of 
indoctrination. The progressive 
school seeks to avoid indoctrination 
whenever feasible. It tries to use 
other methods. 

Americans are great believers in 
freedom. They value freedom of 
speech, of the press, of religion, 


of assembly, and of, petition. They 
seek freedom from fear and free- 
dom from want. Progressive educa- 
tion represents the cause of freedom 
in the field of learning. 

2. Progressive education recog- 
nizes the period of childhood as a 
real part of life, not just as a per- 
iod of preparation for adulthood. 
The child has a right to certain 
hopes and fears, certain successes 
and failures, certain real experi- 
ences. He has a right to live his 
childhood years as a child—not 
merely as a little person who may 
later become a member of an adult 
society. 

3. The concept of the teacher in 
a progressive school is the concept 
of a counselor, a guide, and a 
friend—not that of a taskmaster 
or a judge. The teacher is the old- 
est and wisest member of the class- 
room group, the one who has had 
more experience, the one who has 
studied the fields of education and 
psychology and who should be able 
to make use of his superior knowl- 
edge in order to help the pupils 
most effectively toward the accomp- 
lishment of their goals. 

4. Progressive education has, as 
one of its cornerstones, the doctrine 
of interest. Children and adults 
are most successful in learning 
those things which are charged 
with interest for them. If interest 
exists, extra effort will be expended 
and greater learnings will result. 

The child in a progressive school 
goes home and reports with evident 
pleasure that he is studying about 
the Pilgrims or about the interest 
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paid on United States Savings 
Bonds. He may not state in so 
many words that this study involves 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but it does. 

5. Experience is the best teach- 
er—within reasonable limits. The 
progressive school is a personal ex- 
perience school—up to a certain 
point. It is obvious that the person- 
al experience of any individual 
pupil cannot be broad enough or 
deep enough to include all of the 
learnings which the child should 
accumulate. Personal experience 
has to be supplemented by vicarious 
experience, and both of them 
should be used as bases for gener- 
alizing. But the fact remains that 
actually doing things has learning 
value far beyond the learnings 
which come from reading about 
things in a book or from listening 
to the teacher tell about them. 

6. Progressive education places 
greater emphasis than traditional 
education on the importance 
of concomitant — accompanying — 
learnings. The traditional school is 
interested chiefly in primary learn- 


ings. These primary learnings 
usually deal with facts and figures, 
skills, knowledge of places, per- 
sons, and dates; theories that are 
widely accepted. The concomitants 
envisioned by the progressive school 
include attitudes, appreciations, in- 
terests, judgments, and ideals. 

All of these accompany the 
learning of fact knowledges and 
skills, and so they are gained in 
any sort of school. In a progzessive 
school, however, they are specific- 
ally recognized and fostered as in- 
direct outcomes of learning. 

7. Progressive educators have 
concern for the future—for vaking 
positive steps; that is, to make the 
future of mankind better than the 
past has been. Through education 
which is virile, purposeful, and 
ptagmatic, they feel we should 
attempt to achieve a future which 
will more nearly satisfy man’s des- 
tiny than is the case today. 

Society should improve by evolu- 
tion rather than by revolution. But 
the process of evolution may need 
to move more rapidly today than in 
the past. ° 





Let's Fight Back 


ARE “front organizations” active in your community discrediting 
the schools? If not they probably will be soon, for they have made 
their influence felt throughout the country. If you want handy, 
authoritative, and easy-to-read answers to them that you can 
distribute to parents, THE EDUCATION DicEsT can help you. Send 
for our pamphlet containing the article on right-wing front or- 
ganizations by Robert A. Skaife; and the one by Louis Kaplan 
giving data refuting common criticisms of modern schools. For 11 
or more copies, 3c each. Send orders to THE EDUCATION Dicest, 
330 South State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 




















Students Learn As They Participate 


Research Sheds New Light on the 


Learning Process 
RALPH W. TYLER 
In The School Review 


(omparED to the long history 
of teaching as a human activity, re- 
search in learning is of very recent 
origin while research definitely 
focused on school learning is of 
still more recent vintage, dating 
from about 1900. Yet in this brief 
period of 50 years, a considerable 
contribution has been made to the 
knowledge which teachers can use 
to guide their work. 

_ Reading and handwriting are 
subjects to which the early research 
in learning made major contribu- 
tions. Experimental study has also 
produced significant results in the 
teaching of arithmetic. In review- 
ing the contributions made in the 
early stages of research in learning, 
mention also should be made of 
the formulation. and wide dissem- 
ination of the so-called “general 
laws of learning,” particularly the 
law of exercise, the law of effect, 
and the subsidiary law of readiness. 
These “laws of learning” provided 
a rationale on which teachers could 
base their teaching procedures. The 
task of the teacher was to see that 
the pupils exercised the habits to 
be acquired and that the appropri- 
ate responses were rewarded by 
desirable effects and the inappro- 
priate responses punished. In terms 
of the subsidiary law of readiness, 
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the teacher was to note in his own 
class when conditions were reached 
which made iit possible for pupils 
to practice the desired learning and 
to get satisfaction from it, as well 
as opportunity to use it. 

Although the early research in 
school learning resulted in marked 
changes in school practices, a pla- 
teau was reached in these studies 
and in their application around 
1930. The old concepts of learn- 
ing did not seem entirely adequate 
to meet the school conditions of 
the middle 30’s. Three factors in 
the current conditions found in 
public schools were particularly 
perplexing. 

Children were enrolled in the 
upper elementary grades and in the 
high school from all classes of so- 
ciety, from a wide range of ability 
levels, and from groups whose pur- 
poses were widely different. This 
heterogeneity of the school popula- 
tion created problems of school 
learning which teachers could not 
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solve by applying the earlier form- 
ulations of the “laws of learning.” 

A second factor which emerged 
in the 30’s was the increasing em- 
phasis given by educational leaders 
to the attainment of broader and 
somewhat different educational ob- 
jectives. By 1930, a great many 
reports had been prepared by com- 
mittees in special fields, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of education for 
citizenship; of teaching critical 
thinking; of developing wholesome 
interests in literature, music, and 
att; of developing health habits; 
and the like. Such a broad range 
of objectives could not easily be 
interpreted in terms of the preva- 
lent conception of the “laws of 
learning.” 


COMPLEXITY OF SOCIETY 


The third factor which affected 
learning in the American school 
was the increasing complexity of 
society outside the school. This 
complexity of society outside the 
school not only created confusion 
about the objectives of education 
and what should be taught but also 
shifted the responsibility for learn- 
ing in a number of respects. A 
hundred years ago, most of what 
the adult needed to learn, he ac- 
quired outside the school. The 
community environment was sufh- 
ciently simple to permit an intelli- 
gent person to comprehend, without 
much special tutelage, any situa- 
tions he might meet. By 1930, 
however, there were many impor- 
tant aspects of life that could not 
be understood through sheer par- 


ticipation in them. Most things 
were not what they seemed, and 
they could be understood only 
through study, analysis, and trained 
interpretation. 

As these problems reached their 
climax in the 1930's, the reactions 
of schools and of teachers were 
varied. Some concentrated on the 
children from the middle classes. 
Others “went all the way” in using 
interest and motivation as a basis 
for guiding learning. A fairly com- 
mon reaction was to discount the 
values of research. Educators 
charged that the current theories of 
learning made for fragmentation, 
narrowness, and lack of motivation 
in learning. 

In the light of more recent de- 
velopments, it seems clear that 
what was needed in education, as 
in other sciences, was not the dis- 
carding of what had been learned 
but the formulation of a new and 
broader conception of the problems 
of learning and of the methods of 
studying learning. Some examina- 
tion of related fields, like anthro- 
pology, sociology, child develop- 
ment, was needed to give insights 
from the accumulating knowledge 
in these areas. 

In the past ten years students of 
learning have been formulating 
these newer and broader concepts, 
which are discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Learning involves the learner.— 
Learning is an active process, in 
which the learner himself is defi- 
nitely involved. Since the learner 
must be active and since he learns 
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only as he reacts, motivation be- 
comes basic. Unless the learner can 
be involved in the situation, unless 
he can be guided to think, feel, 
and act in it, it is not possible for 
him to learn. This requires teachers 
to consider carefully the ways in 
which their students may be mo- 
tivated. Every human being has 
certain basic needs which must be 
met if the person is to remain alive 
and go along without undue ten- 
sion. These include not only physi- 
cal needs but other kinds of needs 
as well—to belong to his social 
group, and to understand his en- 
vironment. A student is motivated 
to learn if he is satisfying a need 
through the learning process, or if 
he sees a connection between his 
meeds and the learning task. Activ- 
ities become interesting to him 
when they enable him to obtain 
feal satisfaction. 

The meaning of the learning to 
the learner —A second fundamental 
aspect of the present conception of 
learning is meaning. Two students 
may appear to be dealing with the 
$ame situation. Yet what each 
learns from this situation depends 
partly on what it means to him— 
how he perceives it and how he 
telates its various facets to his own 
experience, his own needs, and his 
own purposes. 

Not only do the findings of re- 
search on the importance of mean- 
ing in learning imply that teachers 
need to consider the past experi- 
ences and the past attitudes of 
students, as well as their present ex- 
periences and the way in which 


what is being taught in school can 
be used in present life, but it also 
underlines the significant role of 
parents in effective school learning. 
The experiences in the home and 
the attitudes in the home greatly 
affect the meaning of school ex- 
periences. Parents need to partici- 
pate with the school in setting up 
objectives, so that they will under- 
stand what is being aimed at and 
what is meant by the work of the 
school. Of course, too, if pupils 
are to be free to give attention to 
important school learning, it is 
necessary that the parents, where 
possible, see that basic needs are 
met within the home, so that pupils 
will not be distracted by these un- 
satisfied cravings. 

Attention necessary.— A third 
basic factor in this concept of active 
learning is attention. Many reci- 
tations, discussions, lectures, and 
demonstrations involve as little as 
20 percent of the total student 
time in reactions relevant to the 
learning at hand. Obtaining and 
maintaining the undivided atten- 
tion of the student is a major 
teaching problem. 

Practice as learner reaction —A 
fourth major factor in the current 
concept of learning is that of prac- 
tice, viewed as learner reaction. 
Practice does not imply repetitive 
drill on the same material and the 
same situation. Instead, each new 
opportunity for practice should in- 
volve a situation which, in some 
respects, appears different from 
the previous situation. The variety 
of the learning situations increases 
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the effectiveness of the practice. 

Satisfaction for the learner.— 
Finally, current conceptions of 
learning derived from _ research 
emphasize the importance of the 
satisfaction that the learner obtains 
from his reactions in learning. Re- 
actions which are satisfying tend 
to be repeated. This indicates that 
the teacher may have an important 
influence on learning through help- 
ing the student to derive satisfac- 
tion from appropriate reactions. If 
the reactions are in harmony with 
the student’s main goals and if he 
recognizes that they promote his 
goals, he obtains satisfaction. How- 
ever, at times it is necessary for 
someone to help the student see that 
his present reactions are moving 
toward the desired goal, to help 
him recognize the progress he is 
making. The teacher thus has a part 
to play in helping the student get 
satisfaction from the desired learn- 
ing. 


ROLES OF THE TEACHER 


This brief discussion of the con- 
cept of learning which is taking 
shape from recent research gives 
us a somewhat different conception 
of the several roles of the teacher. 
Since learning is an active process 
on the part of the learner, the teach- 
er cannot make the student learn, 
but he can have a tremendous in- 
fluence on learning. 

In the first place, the teacher can 
help to stimulate or motivate the 
learner by bringing him to see the 
connection between the learning 
problem and some important need 


or interest of his. In the second 
place, the teacher can help the 
learner to make those reactions 
which are to be learned. In some 
cases, the teacher can help guide 
the learner’s reaction by demon- 
strating the desired behavior, as 
might be done in teaching a physi- 
cal skill, like swimming. In some 
cases, the teacher may help the 
learner acquire the appropriate re- 
action by guiding his thinking 
through questions that focus atten- 
tion on particular aspects of the 
problem which might otherwise be 
overlooked. In some cases, the 
teacher may guide the learning by 
letting the learner react almost. 
blindly but helping him to elim- 
inate the ‘unsatisfactory reactions. 

Furthermore, in the guidance of 
learning, the teacher may have a 
great influence by helping the 
learner to get satisfaction from the 
right sort of reaction. As the de- 
sired behavior is repeated again 
and again, adequate practice can be 
provided and progress made toward 
a high level of learning. 


CLEAR OBJECTIVES 


This conception of the teacher's 
roles in guiding learning implies 
that the teacher has clear objectives 
—that he understands what learn- 
ing he is trying to help the stu- 
dents develop. Because of the many 
good things that could be learned 
and the small amount of time that 
can be devoted to schooling, not 
everything that might be desirable 
can be learned in school. Some 
selection must be made if the learn- 
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ing objectives are to be attainable. 
If the teacher is to give effective 
guidance to learning, he needs to 
have a small number of clearly 
understood objectives toward which 
he works with students. 

This conception of learning also 
makes it apparent that the teacher 
cannot be effectively guided by a 
series of specific rules. Since each 
learner must himself be involved 


in the learning, and since the mean- 
ing the situation has for him de- 
termines what he learns, it is clear 
that specific steps that might help 
to guide one student would not 
necessarily be appropriate with 
another. Hence, it is necessary for 
the teacher to utilize general con- 
cepts and principles of learning, 
rather than to follow some collec- 
tion of specific teaching methods. @ 


TDhe J enchin: — Help 


THERE are certain fundamental attitudes and courses of 
action that, consistently practiced by teachers, can go far to- 
ward assuring the mental health and emotional stability of 
the children in their classrooms: 

(1) Give each child the security that comes from 
knowing that he is accepted as a person; 

(2) Remember that each child has his own characteris- 
tics and his own rate of development, and avoid making 
comparisons among boys and girls; 

(3) Encourage independence and actively help the 
child master new skills—not just academic skills, but social 
and recreational as well; 

(4) Do everything possible to see that the child has 
satisfying friendships with others in his own group; 

(5) Provide opportunities for children to talk out their 
fears, their uncertainties, and their anxieties; help them dis- 
cover safe and harmless outlets for their pent-up feelings; 

(6) Place less emphasis on competitive activities and 
more on cooperative ones; 

(7) Take time to discover the real motives and emotions 
underlying behavior, and deal with these rather than with 
the outward behavior alone. Remember that all behavior is 
caused, and try to seek out the causes.—From booklet To 
Help Preadolescents through an Important Stage in Their 
Growth offered free to middle-grade teachers by Scott, 
Foresman ahd Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, III. 








They Can Make Their Own Decisions 
Children Venture into Responsibility 


CassiIE MOORMAN and MILDRED V. JONES 
In Childhood Education 


rm? it the job of the school to 
teach responsible action?’ Our staff 
is convinced that it definitely is. 
Two years of intensive study by our 
staff has led us to some important 
conclusions about the development 
of responsibility in children. 

Our study consisted of planned 
observing, recording, testing, dis- 
cussing, re-testing, and interpreting 
the behaviors of children we ob- 
served in our school. 

All data collected (more than 200 
samples) pointed toward the fol- 
lowing: 

1. There does not exist a close 
relationship between a_ child’s 
chronological age and his responsi- 
ble action. We found it to be a 
fact that many six-year-olds act in 
as responsible a manner as do many 
11-year-olds. 

The following example is only 
one of many bearing out this 
finding: 

A first-grade group had discussed 
games appropriate for indoor play 
periods. On seven successive eve- 
nings, ‘Tillie, aged six, cut out 
animal pictures. These she brought 
to school, presented to the class, 
explained the rules of a game she 
made up, showed the group where 
the game equipment would be kept, 
and invited all to use it. No one 
had suggested that such an activity 
be undertaken. 





Cassie Moorman and Mildred V. 
Jones teach in Tefft Elementary 
School, Springfield, Mo. Reported 
from Childhood Education, XXVII 
(April, 1951), 359-61. (Published 
by the Association for Childhood 
Education International.) 





Here a very young child per- 
formed a selfinitiated act very 
complex in nature, requiring seven 
days for completion, and dealing in 
abstract planning and executing as 
well as with concrete objects. The 
reward was altruistic since she ex- 
tended an invitation to all to use 
and enjoy the game. In the teacher's 
opinion, the reward was also direct 
because Tillie enjoys such activity 
and appreciates teacher and class 
approval. Her act directly affected 
the 32 children in her group. 

2. In every age group a wide 
range of responsible action will be 
found. 

In the third grade the sun shone 
on a row of desks. One boy worked 
away, squinting at his paper. A 
second child moved his desk out 
of the range of sunshine. A third 
child went to the windows and 
lowered the shades until each desk 
was shaded. The first child recog- 
nized no responsibility at all; the 
second boy saw responsibility to 
himself only; the third child recog- 
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nized, and responded to, a respon- 
sibility to both himself and others. 

Here was an illustration of a 
range within the same age group. 
The goal was immediate, the act 
dealt in both concrete and abstract, 
the time for completion was short, 
the result affected from no one to 
eight persons, and the motive 
ranged from selfish to altruistic. 

3. The greater number of deci- 
sions made by the teacher, the fewer 
suggestions will be made by the 
children, and conversely, the more 
decisions made by the children, the 
more responsibility the children will 
accept for making suggestions. 

4. The ratio between suggestions 
‘and decisions made by the teacher 
and those made by the children 


under her direction is not material- 


ty different in various types of situa- 
tions. The situations tested included 


individual free time, academic 
work, play, activities involving only 
the group doing the planning, and 
activities involving a group beyond 
their own. 

Since a range of responsible be- 
havior is to be expected within each 
age group, we must consciously 
provide many opportunities for 
children to work with groups of 
varying sizes, to handle both con- 
crete objects and to deal with 
abstract ideas, to participate in sit- 
uations in which the time element 
varies from short to long duration, 
to experience activities of different 


degrees of complexity, to engage 
in work that has direct as well as 
indirect consequence to self, and/or 
to others. 

Because children of all age levels 
are capable of exercising varying 
degrees of responsibility, the teach- 
er must learn to expect and recog- 
nize these abilities and capabilities 
and must help the child to develop 
from whatever point she finds him. 

The role which a teacher plays 
in a group is an important factor 
in children’s feeling of responsi- 
bility toward suggestions and de- 
cisions. Therefore, she should 
strive to create a permissive atmos- 
phere within the classroom in order 
that children may recognize and 
accept responsibility. 

Our own supervisory staff and 
the consultant service of the Horace 
Mann Lincoln School of Experi- 
mentation, Columbia University, 
New York, served as resource lead- 
ers, giving us valuable help in 
planning and evaluating proced- 
ures. Our teachers made individual 
observations in their own class- 
rooms. Then we formed groups 
and observed each other's classes. 
If you are willing to risk an adven- 
ture into your own mind and into 
the lives of your children, we rec- 
ommend a study such as this. You 
will better perceive the value of 
helping children talk out their diff- 
culties because you have seen the 
value in talking out yours. . 


I FIRMLY believe that children learn better when they are 

’ happy, and that in happy school experiences lie the frame 
for an emotionally mature adult life.’—James C. Hendrick- — 
son, Dayton, Ohio, high-school teacher, in Ohio Schools. 





“Woeful Imbalance’ 


Teacher Supply and Demand in 1951 


Ray C. MAUL 
In The Journal of Teacher Education 


Dut elementary-school teacher 
shortage is not over. This is sharply 
revealed by the 1951 study of teach- 
er supply and demand just issued 
by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA. 

The need for high-school teach- 
ers can be met through the avail- 
able supply, with candidates to 
spare in certain fields. The colleges 
and universities will produce in 
1951 at least 77,000 graduates eli- 
gible for high-school certificates, 
while not more than 50,000 high- 
school teaching positions will be- 
come available to new candidates. 
However, the need for qualified 
elementary-school teachers during 
the next ten years will exceed any 
previous demand for personnel to 
staff the classrooms of ‘the nation. 

The colleges and universities will 
produce in 1951 only 32,000 quali- 
fied elementary-school teaching can- 
didates; the need will be for 
60,000 to replace those who retire, 
10,000 to meet the demands of in- 
creased enrolment, at least 10,000 
to relieve overcrowding, and as 
many as can be obtained to replace 
unqualified teachers. 

The post-war “baby crop” is 
only just now about to hit the first 
grade, then the first and second 
grades, then the first, second, and 
third grades, and so on. This im- 





Ray C. Maul, on leave from his 
duties as Registrar at State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, is Di- 
rector and Research Associate of the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the National Education 
Association. Reported from The 
Journal of Teacher Education, 
Il (June, 1951), 90-98. 
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pact will not be felt by the high 
schools for about six years. Mean- 
while, the elementary-school enrol- 
ment may be expected to grow by 
as much as 7,000,000! Such a fig- 
ure, plus the fact that 300,000 ele- 
mentary-school teachers now in 
service ate inadequately prepared, 
point dramatically to two facts: 
first, the enormous task confronting 
the American people in meeting 
the educational needs of the on- 
coming generation, and second, the 
abundance of assured professional 
opportunities for the superior young 
men and young women who pre- 
pare themselves to enter this field 
of professional employment. 
More aggressive action must be 
taken if the present quality of in- 
struction in the elementary schools 
is to be maintained and further im- 
proved; not only must competitive 
salary offers be met and working 
conditions improved — teaching 
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must be accorded wider recognition 
in terms of its contribution to na- 
tional security and the perpetuation 
of democracy. 

An analysis of the preparation of 


elementary-school teachers in ser- 


vice shows that tens of thousands 
of American boys and girls are be- 
ing educationally short-changed. 
Records of 377,000 of the 603,000 
elementary-school teachers in ser- 
vice have been analyzed. If these 
fecords are typical, then 300,000 
teachers are in elementary class- 
fooms despite the fact that they 
have not qualified for bachelor’s 
degrees of any kind, and as many 
as 95,000 have not completed even 
two years of college preparation. 

The demand for high-school 
teachers presents a quite different 
problem. While the over-all supply 
Seems clearly to be equal to, or per- 
haps in excess of, the demand for 
the next six or seven years, the 
specific demand varies tremendous- 
ly from field to field. 

Students have not been fully in- 
formed concerning the extent and 
the nature of employment oppor- 
tunities in teaching; the woeful 
imbalance between the elementary 
—and the high-school supply and 
the utter lack of balance among the 
various high-school fields point to 
ineffective counseling at both high- 
school and college levels. 

The college freshman about to 
choose his major field needs to 
know some facts. First he needs to 
know the number of recent college 
gtaduates prepared to compete for 
vacancies in a particular field; sec- 


ond, the minor teaching combina- 
tions with this field; third, the 
vocational opportunities outside 
teaching for the college graduate 
with a major in this field. For ex- 
ample, at no time in recent years 
has the number of home-economics 
majors or library-science, or girls’ 
physical-education majors been in 
excess of the annual demand for 
new high-school teachers in these 
fields. The home-economics major, 
moreover, is keenly sought by em- 
ployers in various industrial fields. 
The need for a desirable minor- 
teaching field has not been impor- 
tant. The beginning English or 
social-science teacher, on the other 
hand, may expect to be asked to 
combine his major with almost any 
other subject. Very few vocational 
opportunities outside teaching will 
be open to him. 


SOURCES OF TEACHERS 


Where do candidates for vacan- 
cies come from? The most obvious 
source of supply is the annual class 
of college graduates who can meet 
certificate requirements. There has 
been a substantial gain percentage- 
wise in the production of qualified 
elementary-school candidates over 
the last ten years, but the total pro- 
duction does not in any way ap- 
proach the need. 

A second source of supply is that 
group of people who attended col- 
lege at some earlier time and met 
the requirements for teaching cer- 
tificates but who are not now either 
teaching or attending college. They 
may be employed in industry or 
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elsewhere; they may be selfem- 
ployed, in the armed forces, or not 
employed. (Many, of course, are 
housewives.) It would seem that a 
house-to-house canvass, as is now 
being done in some localities, is 
the only way in which these possi- 
ble teaching candidates can be 
located, counted, and classified ac- 
cording to qualifications. 

That body of qualified (four- 
year-prepared) teachers now in ser- 
vice is an obvious source of supply. 
Another is that body of teachers 
now in service without a minimum 
of four years of preparation—the 
partially prepared and the unpre- 
pared. The “emergency,” or un- 
qualified high-school teacher has 
been almost completely replaced, 
but since the enormous number of 
nondegree-holding elementary- 
school teachers manifestly cannot 
be replaced by qualified teachers, 
four questions must be squarely 
faced: first, how may those inade- 
quately prepared teachers who show 
reasonably good professional prom- 
ise be identified; second, what fur- 
ther steps to upgrade them more 
rapidly can be taken; third, how 
can over-all conditions, including 
salary, be improved so as to hold 
in teaching service not only the 
qualified teachers but also this other 
large group with whom we must 
work; and fourth, how can the 
totally unfit be eliminated? 


Job Prospects 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL job prospects are best in home eco- 
nomics, speech, and music, with salaries up several hundred 
dollars, says the University of Wisconsin Teachers Place- 
ment Bureau. 


A fifth possible source of sup- 
ply is that group of college gradu- 
ates (4) who prepared for high- 
school-teaching positions but did 
not obtain such positions at the 
time of graduation or (6) who 
made no preparation for any kind 
of teaching service. Well-designed 
programs for the “conversion” of 
general college graduates have 
added no little to the supply. 

The sixth possible source of sup- 
ply is in the body of undergraduate 
students not yet committed to any 
major field of concentration.- Full- 
est possible use of all available facts 
concerning not only requirements 
but future opportunities will ex- 
pand this source. 

The seventh source (in years to 
come) is that body of seniors an- 
nually emerging from the high 
schools of the nation. With a period 
of military service impending for 
most male high-school graduates, 
with marriage and homemaking 
plans necessarily interrupted or de- 
ferred for both sexes, it becomes 
imperative that both young men and 
young women be given an im- 
proved type of guidance—a better 
chance to measure their aptitudes 
and interests against the number 
and kinds of vocational opportuni- 
ties ahead for them. The nature of 
the present national danger is such 
that the loss of manpower cannot 
be condoned. ® 





A Children’s Paradise 


The Perfect Playground 


In Pageant 


Despite progress in teaching 
methods over the past few dec- 


ades, school playgrounds continue 
to look as if they were design- 
ed by pipefitters for chimpanzees. 
But playgrounds don’t have to be 
dull and uninviting. To show you 
what a real full-time playground 
might be like, the editors of Pageant 
asked the industrial-design firm of 
Nathan-Adler Associates of New 
York to investigate the problem. 
After months of research they pro- 
duced the elements of a perfect 
playground for kindergarten-to- 
eighth-grade children. We recom- 
Mend their ideas to school boards, 
parents, and teachers, fully realizing 
that to build all of them into any 
one playground would be tremen- 
dously expensive. But many of these 
elements can- be built individually 
at little cost. They are worth in- 
vestigating—for everyone who likes 
children. 

The basic thought behind every- 
thing in Nathan-Adler’s design for 
a perfect playground is function— 
everything in a playground must 
have a use. Built close to the school 
building is an outdoor-indoor area 
for the youngest children. The en- 
tire area is heated radiantly by pipes 
beneath the pavement to keep the 
surface temperature warm enough 
for toddlers to sit on in all weather. 
The area itself, useful for arts and 
crafts periods in its sheltered sec- 
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tions, includes a small stage for 
formal use or simply for little exhi- 
bitionists. 

Artificial trees and climbing posts 
with hand and foot grips are avail- 
able to fulfill safely the urge for 
climbing which all children have. 
Most important in this area, aside 
from the fact that its park-like ap- 
pearance makes it inviting for par- 
ents, too, is the fact that there is 
room enough for organized games 
as well as freeplay. Since some chil- 
dren would rather be left to their 
own imaginations than play games, 
any child will be comfortable here. 
In this way it solves a problem edu- 
cators have long recognized: what 
to do about “game-children” and 
“nongame children” in the same 
playground. 

The second area in the play- 
ground is for slightly older children 
—six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds 
who won't suffer too much from 
some contact with the tens, elevens, 
and twelves. Here again there is a 
sheltered play area built behind 
handball courts for older boys and 
girls. Here are right-angled ply- 
wood sections light enough for chil- 
dren to move around and to be used 
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for building whatever the imagina- 
tions of the children require. Here 
also are permanent concrete fix- 
tures forming obstacle courses to be 
climbed through, over, around, 
aboard, all beneath a cantilevered 
roof which lets in the sunshine 
without too much heat in summer 
or too much wind in winter. There 
are sandboxes with sliding covers 
to protect the sand from the rain, 
permanent hopscotch courts, and 
paved areas for skipping rope. In 


an adjacent area is a traffic-learn- © 


ing court in which “‘streets” are 
used for skating, bicycling, or just 
running, and intersections are pro- 
vided with real traffic signals the 
children can operate. 

To avoid the pipe-fitters look 
which most playgrounds now have, 
all the swings, ropes, trapeze bars, 
and rings are hung from concrete 
and plywood supports. Immediately 
beneath is an easier-to-fall-on’ sur- 
face, but beyond is a surface of 
macadam which dries quickly after 
a rain and is excellent for rope 
games, tag, or even foot races for 
younger children. This area is 
fenced with wide, low barriers 
which serve multiple duty as 
benches, balancing walks, and bar- 
riers. In general, this area is de- 
signed as a place where children of 
many ages could come together 
without conflict and with the barest 
minimum of supervision. 

The complete Nathan-Adler de- 


sign for a perfect playground, as it 
would fit into an average suburban 
school area, includes full-size ball 
fields, and tennis courts for the 
teen-ager, wooded areas, and even 
a small pond where the elements 
of water safety could be taught. 

One of the essentials of the de- 
sign is the element known as 
“flow.” The children will move nat- 
urally from one area to the next as 
they grow older. Yet nowhere in 
the entire playground do age-groups 
burnp into each other: a 12-year-old 
chasing a ball is never in danger of 
running down a five-year-old learn- 
ing to skip. 

As a whole this playground is de- 
signed specifically for year-round 
use—with or without teachefs. 
There are no high fences to keep 
children out at any time. In the 
summer it can be used as a day- 
camp. On week-ends it is a place 
where parents can go with their 
children. 

A design such as this makes the 
school more a part of the community 
than it has ever been before. It 
provides for backward children as 
well as for forward children, for 
the show-offs as well as the shy 
ones. And perhaps just as important, 
its individual parts generally do not 
have to be manufactured or pur- 
chased from big companies. All 
that’s needed is lumber, carpen- 
ters—and a will to improve on the 
part of the community. ® 


K NOWLEDGE without experience is water with no 
pitcher in which to carry it—Chinese proverb. 





Teach Controversial Issues? 


Fair Trade in Ideas 


HuBERT H. HUMPHREY 


In Educational Leadership 


Jim subject for this article is 
whether’ “controversial issues”’ 
should be an integral part of the 
public-school curriculum. The sur- 
vival of our democratic ideals de- 
pends on the success of our educa- 
tional system, and its ability to pre- 
pare for mature and intelligent citi- 
zenship. In this respect, the objec- 
tives of education in a democracy 
are quite different from the objec- 
tives of education within a totali- 
tarian society. Our emphasis is on 
intelligent and mature decision 
making, and not on conformity. 
Our objective is to prepare a citi- 
zenty which is free, and capable of 
debating and ultimately deciding its 
own destiny. We do not believe that 
there exists any elite in our society 
so wise that its wisdom should be 
. substituted for that of the majority 
of the people. We have the task of 
preparing ourselves and our chil- 
dren for selfleadership. Therefore, 
Controversial issues should be in- 
cluded in the public-school curricu- 
lum if their use will help students 
gain in the art of decision making. 
First, it is necessary that we define 
what we mean by “controversial is- 
sues.” I would define a controversial 
issue as an arguable question of fair- 
ly wide interest, about which a de- 
cision has to be made. The term 
“arguable” in this definition is im- 
portant, because I know from my 
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own teaching experience how much 
heat is expended in classrooms when 
the debate rages over a fact as if its 
existence were a matter of opinion. 
The intelligent citizen—and the stu- 
dent training to become a citizen— 
must learn to utilize all of the ex- 
pert services of the physical and so- 
cial scientists, and the facts they can 
supply, and reserve for himself the 
most vital area of policy making. 
Second, we must remember that 
our objective is not to help high 
school students make a decision 
about any specific controversial is- 
sue. It is rather to provide them 
with training in the process of 
decision making, so they can de- 
velop the ability to cope with con- 
troversial issues in their adult world. 
The study of controversial issues 
must be considered as a tool alone. 
In this connection, perhaps one of 
the most valuable lessons for the 
student to learn is that he is as yet 
incapable of formulating an in- 
telligent decision on the basis of the 
few experiences and facts available 
to him. To withhold judgment is 
frequently the test of a critical 
mind. To learn that questions of 
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public policy are complex is the 
beginning of wisdom. To learn that 
labels, slogans, and epithets, such 
as “‘appeaser,” “reactionary,” . ‘‘vis- 
ionaty,” “‘isolationist,”’ and even 
“liberal,” can confuse rather than 
clarify, is to make significant strides 
toward mature understanding and 
decision making. 

Third, our teaching of contro- 
versial issues must also bring aware- 
ness of the existence of what I will 
call “the moment of decision.” If 
democratic, intelligent decision 
making is to be effective, the deci- 
sion must be made at the right time, 
or it is meaningless. The time to de- 
cide in which direction to head is 
when the train is at the station and 
not after it has left. 

‘Fourth, it might be appropriate 
to choose controversial issues from 
the pages of history, and not restrict 
thena to current events alone. With 
a historical perspective, issues fre- 
quently become clearer. The use of 
historical illustrations might demon- 
strate the importance of rejecting 
prejudice, highly charged emotional 
reaction, and folklore as considera- 
tions. Such an experience should 
also demonstrate to the students that 
men of integrity and conscience are 
frequently found on all sides of 
controversial issues. 

I realize that it is becoming in- 
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creasingly difficult for teachers to- 
day to follow the course I am out- 
lining. They fear that to utilize 
“controversial issues” in education 
exposes them to criticism from ex- 
tremists of the community who pre- 
fer that only “truths” be taught— 
which they define as beliefs approv- 
ed by them. This has produced a 
nagging insecurity which in turn 
has forced many teachers to aban- 
don valid educational techniques. 
The teacher must gain sustenance, 
however, from the knowledge that 
the courageous pursuit of his call- 
ing is essential to the preservation 
of free American institutions, as 
well as the humanity and freedom 
of the world. 

The community must come to 
realize that democratic education is 
essential for democratic survival. 
The role of education should be en- 
hanced. Those teachers and ad- 
ministrators who give their talents, 
their energies, and their lives, to 
the difficult task of teaching others, 
must be respected as the true leaders 
and public servants of the com- 
munity. Their responsibilities are 
as vital to the welfare of society as 
those of any other profession, bar 
none, and they should be given the 
dignity and remuneration that their 
station and their contributions 
deserve. 


y HE vast majority of our schools are serviced by teachers 
and other personnel who know more about their country 
and love it better and know why they do than is true “of 
most of their detractors.”-—Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Beneficial to All 


Including Parents in Counseling 
A. H. RYDEN 


In Occupations 


4 ave you ever wondered 
about the role that parents play 


as educational and vocational coun- 
selors of youth? As a counselor, 
have you ever wondered if the par- 
ents are aware of and sympathetic 
toward your effort at guidance in 
the school? 

We generally think of counseling 
as a face-to-face relationship in- 
volving two persons—the coun- 
selor and the counselee. However, 
by the inclusion of parents in an 
experimental study at the Niles 
Township Community High School, 
enrolment 1000, at Skokie, IIl., that 
dimension was extended so that it 
became a three-way relationship. 

During the second semester a 
group of 94 of such counseled 
students was compared with a sim- 
ilar group which had not partici- 
pated in the three-way counseling. 
Students and parents of both 
gtoups were asked to fill out com- 
parable questionnaires. The pur- 
pose was to appraise the recent 
Progress made by the student in 
achieving a good adjustment to his 
present life and in moving toward 
mature thinking relative to his 
post-high-school future. 

A comparison of the counseled 
with the uncounseled group re- 
vealed the following findings: 

According to student and parent 
opinion, the counseled group of 
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students had made more progress 
during the year in doing some 
sound and realistic thinking rela- 
tive to the long-term educational 
and vocational future. 

According to student and parent 
opinion, the counseled group of 
students had made more progress 
during the year in achieving a better 
student-parent harmony—both in 
terms of the present and in plans 
for the future. 

The counseling did not seem to 
have a visible effect in promoting 
better scholastic marks among the 
counseled students as compared 
with the uncounseled students. 

It is obvious that there is at least 
a duplication of guidance in exist- 
ence—that of the home and that 
of the school. Furthermore there is 
evidence to show that parental 
estimates of their child in many 
cases do not agree with the guid- 
ance findings of the school. Hence, 
by operating completely indepen- 
dent of each other, it is quite possi- 
ble for the home and the school to 
be counseling the youth along 
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Opposite rather than concurrent 
lines. Student-parent-counselor con- 
ferences offer one practical ap- 
proach to this problem. 

It is very important to remember 
that counseling should be more 
than a situation of “parents and 
teachers as partners.” In dealing 
with high-school students, it must 
be on a basis of “students, parents, 
and teachers as partners.” Other- 
wise, the guidance will become de- 
cidedly adult-dominated, which is 
a constantly threatening pitfall in 
the three-way approach. 

This experimental study produced 
evidence to show that not only are 
parents willing and anxious to par- 
ticipate in such three-way counsel- 
ing, but also that they are greatly 
appreciative of the experience. If 
the parents see a concrete example 
of the fact that the school is inter- 
ested in their child that fact alone 
is a boon to public relations. 

This study has also revealed the 
weakness in trying to cram too 
much into one such counseling in- 
terview. In the ideal program, con- 
ferences would be a regular part of 
the guidance program set up for 
each of the years in school. The 


major emphasis would shift from 
one class level to the next and in 
accordance with the developmental 
needs of the individual student. 
Not every individualized confer- 
ence during the four-year period 
need be a three-way conference. In- 
deed there should logically be pro- 
vision for a student-counselor con- 
ference and a_ parent-counselor 
conference. Nevertheless, at least 
one of the conferences should be 
a student-parent-counselor affair. 
Finally, there must be under- 
standing as to the purpose of this 
type of conference. It should be 
clarified at the outset that the 
three-way conference is not a means 
of having a “show-down’’ on some 
emotional problem. Rather, the 
conference is a means of doing 
such things as: taking stock of the 
child so that there may be a mu- 
tuality of understanding of him; 
making a brief survey of what has 
been done and considering some of 
the things that might be done in 
the more immediate future; con- 
sidering and suggesting some of 
the possible alternatives that lie in 
this young person’s more remote 
future. ) 


J average salary of school superintendents in cities of 
10,000 to 30,000 population in 1950-51 was $7375, according 
to a recent research bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion. In this same group, the average high-school principal 
salary was $5123; the average elementary-school principal salary, 
$3828; the average high-school teacher salary, $3490; and the 
average elementary-school teacher salary, $2998. In cities of 
5,000 to 10,000 population, the figures range from $6345 down 


to $2831 for these groups. 





Crowding Out the Past? 


Periodicals in the English Classroom 


RoBERT C. POOLEY 


In The English Journal 


oo! MPRESSED by the problems 
involved in the use and abuse 
of periodic literature in the English 
classroom, the National Council of 
Teachers of English several years 
ago appointed a committee to inves- 
tigate. Questionnaires were sent to 
superintendents of widely distrib- 
uted public schools in cities, small 
towns, and rural districts, and to 
heads of leading private schools for 
boys and girls—both Protestant and 
Catholic. The findings, recently pub- 
lished by the Council in pamphlet 
form, make available to us as teach- 
efs a considerable body of factual 
material, some of it encouraging 
and some of it discouraging, from 
which we can attempt to draw prin- 
ciples to guide our practice. It has 
been the work of the committee not 
only to analyze and classify the fac- 
tual data but also to offer some sug- 
gestions toward the effective use of 
the data = 

For example, the committee feels 
that the returns show several dis- 
quieting facts which may well lead 
all teachers as individuals and as 
members of curriculum groups to 
reconsider our current practices. 
First, the committee found that 
periodicals were selected almost en- 
tirely by teachers, although students 
paid the bill. This fact means that 
in general there is no primary mo- 
tivation arising from the use of a 
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given periodical, since the students 
themselves had no. share in its selec- 
tion. It tends to become, therefore, 
just another part of a cut-and-dried 
curriculum with no particular appli- 
cation to the adult experience of 
voluntary subscribing to a magazine 
because one enjoys it. 

Approximately one class period 
a week is devoted to the reading 
of periodicals where they are avail- 
able in the classroom, and the im- 
portant question arises: From what 
English activities is this time taken? 
The committee finds that on the 
whole this time is taken from ex- 
perience with the tradition of great 
literature. Of further concern to us 
is the fact that, of this reading done 
in periodicals, greater attention is 
given to news and items connected 
with current political and social life 
than to those materials which could 
be called literary and artistic. Hence, 
the magazine tends in some in- 
stances almost to crowd out his ex- 
perience with the literature of the 
past. 

This leads to the serious ques- 
tion of whether we are, by the use 
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of new materials, tending to limit 
our students to a purely contem- 
porary experience without any ade- 
quate frame of reference and time 
with which to compare it. The com- 
mittee says in this connection: ‘“The 
sense of time is what raises man 
above the brute and makes possible 
cumulative civilization. The sense 
of time and of the great, slow for- 
ward movement of life and man is 
a sobering and encouraging thing— 
sobering because we see how slow- 
ly, encouraging because we see how 
far we have gone. The more we 
limit our youngsters to the contem- 
porary moment, the more helpless 
victims of current trends, idolatries, 
and despairs they will become—or 
else the more complacent, insular, 
and unprogressive they will be.” 


A SINGLE MAGAZINE 


Another point for serious reflec- 
tion is the fact revealed by the sur- 
vey that a very large number of 
schools responding to the question- 
naire of the committee report the 
use of only a single magazine. In a 
discussion of this point I omit refer- 
ence to those magazines prepared 
for the English classroom and 
which may be considered in effect a 
supplement to the material of in- 
struction. I refer rather to the news- 
stand journals which both because 
of their general popularity and mass 
appeal and because of the energy of 
their salesmen are firmly planted as 
a single magazine subscribed for in 
English classrooms. No matter how 
good the journal and how generous 
its range of articles and point of 
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view of authors, it is nevertheless 
the product of one editorial point 
of view and one general outlook on 
controversial issues. If the time of 
our students is to be taken from the 
great tradition of American and 
English literature to be given to cur- 
rent reading, surely the source of 
that reading should be broader 
than that provided by one set of 
printing presses. 

You will notice that I have made 
no reference to newspapers. I do 
not deny the importance of the 
newspaper as a means of communi- 
cation. But is such reading the prov- 
ince of the teacher of English? 
When a considerable portion of the 
high-school time is devoted to the 
social studies, when the avowed 
aim of the social studies is to lead 
the student to understand the prob- 
lems which currently affect his own 
civilization at this time, do we need 
to take into our already bulging cur- 
riculum this added assignment ? 

My answer, as you can judge from 
the form of the question, is nega- 
tive. In this opinion I differ some- 
what from the conclusions of the 
committee. I would certainly con- 
tinue my practice of bringing to a 
class an editorial or news item 
which bore directly on some matter 
we were discussing, especially if it 
tied in with the study of literature. 
I would let my students see that 
read the newspapers regularly an 
I hope intelligently. But I feel that 
classroom hours are too precious for 
any further treatment of the news- 
paper than can be thus casually in- 
troduced. 
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Excluding the newspapers, then, 
from current materials, what class- 
room magazines would I use and 
how would I use them? Most of my 
classes in the past have been inter- 
ested in and have enjoyed the use 
of those particular journals devised 
for the use of high-school English 
classes. They have found the fiction 
and poetry an interesting part of 
their reading in contemporary ma- 
terials, they have found the sugges- 
tions for writing stimulating, and 
particular students have greatly en- 
joyed certain regular features or de- 
partments of these magazines. 


CLass CONSENT 


‘In every instance of their use the 
subscription has been made by the 
friendly consent of the class, and, 
when from time to time a particu- 
lar class did not freely vote to use 
such a periodical, I made no effort 
to force it on them. I look on the 
classroom magazine as a valuable 
supplement to the regular curricu- 
lum of the course but only very 
slightly a specific aid in teaching the 
use of periodical literature. 

To present a rounded experience 
to my students, I have had available 
two or three of the quality maga- 
zimes, at least one or two of the 
news and news-commentary maga- 
zines, and several other special-in- 


terest journals. I have found com- 
mittee study of particular articles 
and stories the most efficient device. 
The single reader finds it hard to 
interest an entire class in his report. 
To have an entire class read the 
article is generally impractical. For 
a group to read the article and to 
make a jointly planned report to the 
class provides communication oppor- 
tunities to several students at the 
same time and provides a better mo- 
tivation for the group reading and 
for the possible stimulation of 
further readers of the same article. 
I have tended to differentiate 
rather clearly between those mater- 
ials which are read in order to have 
information for discussion and writ- 
ing and those materials which are 
read to supplement one’s experi- 
ence with literature. I feel that the 
important point is that the student 
should know for what reason he is 
reading materials in any periodical. 
Such differentiations of reading skill 
and reading attitudes do not come 
about by chance. They are the re- 
sult of guided experiences in the 
classroom, and it is in the formation 
of these experiences and in the wise 
handling of classroom time to de- 
velop these experiences as fully as 
possible that the English teacher 
can make the most effective use of 
current periodic materials. e 


= METHODS course for teachers in American Folklore 
is now offered by Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Free bibliographies and guides for teachers and librarians are 
available by writing to Dr. Elizabeth Pilant of the English 
Department at the college. 








In These Troubled Times 


Today’s Children Need the World-Minded 
Teacher | 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


In The Christian Science Monitor 


Po * the 27,000,000 pupils in 
schools across the United States 
this year are to he adequately 
prepared to live in the troubled, 
changing, global society of this 
second half of the 20th century, 
their teachers must be world-mind- 
ed. But just what is a world-minded 
teacher? 

First of all, he is an “integrated” 
or well-balanced individual. From 
what is known about human rela- 
tions, it is clear that it is the thwart- 
ed, frustrated, guilt-laden, anxious, 
“panic-prone” people who project 
their unhappiness on others. They 
must maintain the status quo rather 
than accept the changes which are 
especially marked in this era. It 
follows that the integrated, “‘panic- 
proof,” well-adjusted teacher can 
help pupils to understand them- 
selves and the world in which they 
are living. 

Secondly, the world-minded teach- 
er is an expert in human relations. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said, ‘Today 
we are faced with the preeminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, 
we must cultivate the science of hu- 
man relations.” The teacher who 
would help children and youth to 
cultivate this science, or art, must 
himself be an expert in it, for this 
skill is “caught” at least as much 
as it is “taught.” 
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Third, the world-minded teacher 
is rooted in his own country and 
culture. The time may come when 
one’s nationality is no more im- 
portant to the world-minded person 
than his citizenship in a state is 
today. But, in the meantime, we are 
living in a world of nations, and 
one’s contribution to the world can 
be made best through a fine sense 
of loyalty to that unit. Furthermore, 
the secure persons referred to above 
need roots; those roots in today’s 
world must be in the family, com- 
munity, and nation. 

Fourth, the world-minded teacher 
is appreciative of other countries 
and cultures. Shunning narrow na- 
tionalism and provincialism, such a 
person tries to develop appreciation 
of people in other parts of the 
world. Realizing that they may have 
differences, he seeks also to find the 
points the people of the world have 
in common, and to understand and 
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bridge the differences, some of 
which can enrich the world. 

Fifth, the world-minded teacher 
is an informed participant in ef- 
forts to achieve world community. 
Information about the changing, 
contemporary world scene is not 
enough. Teachers, as well as other 
adults, need to be informed partici- 
pants in order to strengthen the 
world organizations that exist, such 
as the UN, and assist in other ways 
to create world community. In other 
words, the teacher, busy as he is, 
Must act as a citizen as well. 

Sixth, the world-minded teacher 
is conversant with methods and ma- 
terials for creating world-minded 
children and youth. As a guide and 
counselor to his pupils, the world- 
Minded teacher must know how 
they learn. And he must know the 


films and other audio-visual mater- 
ials which can be used, the persons 
from abroad or with foreign experi- 
ence who will contribute to the chil- 
dren’s wider understanding, the 
reading materials which will be use- 
ful, and the creative projects in 
which students can engage. 
Seventh, the world-minded teach- 
er should be supported by a dy- 
namic faith or philosophy of life. 
Patience, persistence, and perspec- 
tive are needed for anyone who 
would help to achieve a world com- 
munity. It is a difficult job to be 
world-minded and not to become 
cynical, disillusioned, and discour- 
aged in the light of contemporary 
events. Only if a person has a dy- 
namic faith or philosophy of life 
will he be able to persist in his 
efforts, come what may. ® 


Britain s srolead Broadcasts 


AsouT 54 percent of all British schools are now registered 
with the Schools Broadcasting Council, which is composed 

. of. members from the Ministry of Education, local education 
authorities, various teachers’ associations, and a limited 
number of specially qualified BBC staff members approved 
by the Council. These schools receive an advance program 
for the year’s broadcasts as well as a schedule each term for 
display on the school bulletin board. They can also obtain 
the illustrated pamphlets for class study before each broad- 
cast. School broadcasting began in 1924 with a one-hour 
weekly broadcast. A wide variety is now offered including 
current affairs, science, music, history, geography, languages, 
vocational guidance, a rural series, religion, and philosophy. 
Use of television in schools is now being explored and a re- 
ceiver for projecting pictures on a school screen has been 
developed. 








“A New Challenge” 


Educate for Family Life Adjustment! 


WILLIAM M. 


SMITH, JR. 


In Pennsylvania School Journal 


“W eevure life adjustment 
education will become a “fad 
of the fifties” or leave a lasting im- 
print in the ways of American edu- 
cation is a matter of conjecture. Its 
central emphasis on meeting the 
needs of each pupil in present and 
future social situations places a new 
challenge on the school and the 
teacher. It calls for a new look at 
many areas of secondary education 
and specifically at family life educa- 
tion. 

Education for home and family 
living as discussed in professional 
circles today, refers to “that part of 
a total education which equips in- 
dividuals for effective membership 
in the family.” One criterion of an 
effective program for such education 
is breadth of content. Home eco- 
nomics, social sciences, and biology 
have some of the most meaningful 
contributions to offer. But literature 
gives us pictures of families, indus- 
trial arts teaches skills useful at 
home, and other subjects, too, can 
contribute to a program broadly 
conceived. 

A second criterion of such a pro- 
gram is that it be characterized by a 
positive approach. Prevention of di- 
vorces, prevention of delinquency, 
prevention of illegitimacy have 
doubtful value here as goals. If an 
education program is to be oriented 
toward improving family life it 
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must emphasize positive values and 
creative aspects in all group rela- 
tionships. 

A third way in which this de- 
veloping program may be judged is 
in the extent to which it gives stu- 
dents opportunities for decision- 
making. High-school students com- 
plain because they have no voice in 
their families’ affairs. If taught only 
to obey, how can they become effec- 
tive members of any democratic 
group? Decision-making, coupled 
with evaluation of the results, is 
possible fosstudents in recreation, 
money management, boy-girl rela- 
tionships, and in the entire gamut 
of activities in which they daily en- 
gage. In courses which purport to 
contribute to a family life education 
program, traditional methods of 
teaching must give way to student- 
teacher-parent planning and work- 
ing together. ; 

A school which is truly concern- 
ed about improving family living 
may well evaluate its total extracur- 
ricular program in that light. Ac- 
tivities will be encouraged which 
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involve total family participation. 
Crafts and hobbies, which can be 
carried on within the limited space 
of the home, will be developed. 
Participation of every student in ap- 
propriate group activities will not be 
sacrificed to the limited competitive 
participation too much in vogue. 
Family life requires team play and 
coordination. It demands resource- 
fulness and creativity. 

Family patterns are changing and 
the roles of the husband, the wife, 
or other family members are less 
Clearly defined than they were a 
generation ago. This calls for help- 
ing students develop criterions by 
which to evaluate changing patterns 
and roles. It also demands that edu- 
cation for home and family living 
provide such learnings as these: 


1. Appreciation for the infinite variety 
of ways in which families live success- 
fally: the rich, the poor, the laborer, the 
professional, the farmer. 

2. Understanding of what situations 
or factors in life cannot be changed and 
how adjustments may be made for them. 

3. Insight into ways in which social 
change occurs and how the individual 
can effectively contribute to such change. 
The boy or girl can help set the stage 
for better family living in his or her fu- 
ture home by more effectively playing 
the roles of son or daughter in his pa- 
fental home. 


The staff in a school exploring 
this field need not proceed blindly. 
This is not a “new” program. Mar- 
riage and family relationships 
courses have been offered to high- 
school boys and girls for many 


years. Often taught by home eco- 
nomics teachers, the courses have 
many times enlisted the broad co- 
operation and support of other de- 
partments. The experiences met in 
such programs have been described 
in Marriage and Family Living and 
other journals. 

The staff needs to be well aware 
that other institutions and agencies 
are concerned about improving 
family life. Ministers, social work- 
ers, judges, along with parents, and 
many others can make valuable con- 
tributions to planning and executing 
a program in family life education. 

Finally, a clear distinction must 
be made, between a program of 
education for home and family liv- 
ing and any series of courses, or 
“examples of family life” grafted 
onto traditional courses, or sex edu- 
cation lectures or films alone. 

Effective coordination of the pro- 
gram in family life education in the 
community requires a working com- 
mittee, representing a cross section 
of subject-matter areas, and parents, 
young people, and community lead- 
ers. The homemaking teacher will 
be a valuable member, if not chair- 
man, of this committee. Coordina- 
tion of courses related to family liv- 
ing, exploration of the community 
resources to strengthen course of- 
ferings, clarification of values in 
family living, definition of needs 
and interests of youth in family re- 
lationships are some of the items 
which such a committee would have 
on its agenda. ® 


“To reconstruct society, we must first reconstruct man.” 








Teach Multiple Skills 


A Working Philosophy of Business 
Education 


I. Davi SATLOW 


In High Points 


& USINESS education is that 
phase of education which deals 
with the development of econom- 
ic understandings, attitudes, and 
working skills in the recordative, 
communicative, and distributive 
phases of business activity. It en- 
ables one to participate intelligently 
in the life of the community as a 
producer, employe of a producer, 
or as a consumer. We do not train 
bookkeepers, stenographers, or sales- 
people per se. We do train human 
beings. 

Partly the philosophy of business 
education is that of all education. 
The other part is a recognition of 
the value of business subjects as me- 
diums for the development of so- 
cially useful beings who can think 
clearly, who are economically self- 
sufficient, and who contribute to the 
well-being of the community. 

On purely educational grounds, 
business education should be offer- 
ed in the high school. Business as a 
social institution is a very important 
part of our culture. If education is 
to equip one for living in our cul- 
ture, then business education should 
find its way in the school’s offerings 
to its pupils. Also, the community 
may reasonably expect that pupils 
whose education ends with gradua- 
tion from secondary school should 
be ready to earn their livelihood in 
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pusiness without further expendi- 
ture of time and money. 

A generalized form of business 
education should be part of the 
general education of every high- 
school pupil. Every pupil, regardless 
of his life-goal or field: of speciali- 
zation, will find it necessary to pos- 
sess certain basic business knowl- 
edges and skills in order to con- 
duct the business phases of his life 
with any degree of success. For 
example, he will be called on to 
keep a checking account; to under- 
stand the principles of insurance 
and to determine what types of 
policies best serve his purposes; to 
keep simple records of his earnings 
and of taxes withheld, and to be 
able to fill out a simple income-tax 
return; to understand elementary 
principles governing his rights and 
obligations in everyday contracts— 
to name but a few of the many bus- 
iness aspects of daily living. 

Not all pupils preparing for busi- 
ness careers should have an identical 
type of business education. To give 
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due recognition to individual dif- 
ferences among pupils, there should 
be multiple curriculums, such as 
bookkeeping, secretarial practice, 
distributive education, clerical prac- 
tice, and general business. 

Some of the technical business 
subjects are as difficult as the older 
academic subjects. For too long a 
period have some of the guidance 
counselors and program-committee 
members in high schools proceeded 
on the theory that, if a pupil fails 
in academic subjects, he should be 
programmed for commercial sub- 
jects. Such guidance is unsound edu- 
cationally, nor is it conducive to 
proper personality development. A 
pupil with a low intelligence quo- 
tient, a low arithmetic score, and a 
_ low reading score will not succeed 
in stenography or bookkeeping any 
more than he will in foreign lan- 
guages or algebra. 


MULTIPLE SKILLS 


So far as possible, business-edu- 
cation majors should be equipped 
with multiple skills. The vicissitudes 
of the business cycle are such that 
pupils, on graduation, often find 
very little demand in the employ- 
ment market for office workers in 
the field in which they specialized. 
Consequently preparation in two 
fields—a major and a minor— 
places the pupil in a hedging posi- 
tion on graduation. If there is an 
overabundance of stenographers, she 
is prepared to accept employment 
as a bookkeeper. 

Technical business education 
should furnish graduates with oc- 


cupational competency on the be- 
ginners’ level. While we cannot ex- 
pect the graduate to compete with 
a person of experience on the job, 
it is reasonable to assume that the 
graduate will be possessed of mar- 
ketable skills and that he will re- 
quire very little orientation to his 
job. A concerted effort should be 
made to have the jobs performed at 
school reflect those of the business 
world. Standards applied in busi- 
ness should be adopted in business- 
education classrooms. Failure by the 
teacher to revise instructional ma- 
terials in the light of current busi- 
ness practices will produce a gradu- 
ate who is a stranger in the business 
world in which he hopes to play a 
significant role. 


GENERALIZED TRAINING 


Technical business education 
should provide the pupil with gen- 
eralized training in office skills. 
Underlying principles, rather than 
the demands of specialized fields of 
industry, should be the basis of in- 
struction. To be specific, in book- 
keeping principles of debit and 
credit, journalizing, posting, and 
taking of a trial balance are basic 
and common to all firms; the rec- 
ords peculiar to a bond house, in- 
surance company, or stock-broker- 
age firm are specialized applications 
of basic principles. Similarly, gen- 
eral principles underlying  steno- 
graphic dictation and the use of 
short forms are basic and common 
to all firms; dictation involving the 
technical terms used by a paint com- 
pany, or in a medical clinic are 
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specialized applications of the basic 
principles. In each case the basic 
principles should be taught, and 
their specialized applications must 
be left to the on-the-job orientation. 

Technical business education 
should continue until graduation. 
Since the knowledge and skills 
which the pupils acquire in their 
technical business studies can be 
lost through disuse, it becomes 
necessary to provide opportunities 
for maintaining the necessary learn- 
ing outcomes until such time as the 
pupil is ready to enter business em- 
ployment. Far too many pupils ob- 
tain a commercial diploma without 
having had technical commercial 
work in their last year at school. In 
fact, the bright pupil is often at a 
disadvantage in this respect: having 
completed her required commercial 
units, she pursues no commercial 
work in her senior year. Conse- 
quently, on taking employment she 
appears less efficient than her duller 
classmate who because of failure 
was obliged to continue the re- 
quired commercial major subject 
through the senior year. Whatever 
be the reason, the condition is un- 
desirable and should be eliminated. 


JoB PRACTICE 


Part of a well-rounded business 
education calls for a series of ex- 
periential situations in an_ inte- 
grated laboratory course. This 
should be a terminal course, in 
which the jobs to be performed 
would simulate those of the busi- 


ness community. Since a plan of 
this kind calls for an initial expen- 
diture of vast sums of money for 
office machines, it is continuously 
postponed. Yet in all fairness to the 
goals of education, how can we 
ignore the need for such equip- 
ment? We would not think of 
teaching chemistry without chemi- 
cals and laboratory equipment or of 
teaching biology without living 
specimens and microscopes. Yet we 
are hoping to prepare future office 
employes without providing them 
with business-laboratory experience 
of an integrating nature. 

Even after agreement is reached 
on a basic philosophy of business 
education and its implementation in 
terms of the commercial curriculum, 
disagreement may arise as to who 
should teach pupils some of the 
subjects deemed so _ desirable. 
Should elementary business training 
be taught by an accounting teacher 
or by a secretarial teacher? Should 
the arithmetic be taught by a mathe- 
matics téacher or by an accounting 
teacher? We must rise above our 
narrow subject interests and think 
in terms of pupil welfare. What 
teachers are best equipped to meet 
the needs of the teaching situation 
in any of these subjects? Those 
should be the people placed in 
charge of the pupil experiences in 
the several subjects. A common- 
place? Yes, indeed—but one which 
must be repeated if the problem is 
to he solved in a manner conducive 
to optimum pupil growth. . 


“To reach a worthy goal is better than to propound much wisdom.” 








What Shall We Do About Gifted Children? 


ELisE H. MARTENS 
In The Nation's Schools 


on OUR national thinking in 
regard to education we are prone 
to emphasize equality of educational 
exposure and to lose sight of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity.” 
_ So writes Vannevar Bush in his 
“recent book, Modern Arms and 
Free Men. A distinguished scientist, 
President of Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and during the war 
Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, Dr. 
Bush puts his finger on the prob- 
lem that has long troubled thought- 
ful educators. a 
Vannevar Bush was thinking 
particularly of those youngsters in 
our schools—and many out of 
school—who have unusual intellect- 
ual gifts or special talents. What 
do we know about them? In the 
light of knowledge, what shall we 
do to get rid of the confusion and 
to substitute equality of educational 
Opportunity for equality of expos- 
ure? Educational research has 
failed miserably if it does not 
throw light on these problems. And 
our schools are failing miserably 
if they do not act intelligently on 
the available findings of research. 
Interest in providing better edu- 
cation for gifted and _ talented 
youth has been aroused anew in the 
past few years. National emergen- 
cies make us realize how much the 
world needs the abilities of these 
young people. A number of excel- 
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lent studies, publications, and 
articles in periodicals, which have 
come along during the past few 
years, tell us in no uncertain terms 
that it is high time the schools 
were taking another look at the 
whole problem of educating gifted 
children. 

Out of the accumulation of re- 
cent studies one can point briefly 
to findings that have significant 
implications for school administra- 
tion. Some may be so familiar as to 
appear trite. Yet if confusion and 
mere educational exposure are to 
give way to order and educational 
opportunity, we need repeatedly to 
be reminded of them. Here they 
are. 

(1) Gifted children and youth 
appear at some time or other in 
every school system. (2) Gifted 
children and youth can be identi- 
fied. (3) Intellectually gifted chil- 
dren show on the average a high 
level of physical development, 
health, and mental and social ad- 
justment. (4) The intellectually 
gifted child usually has an educa- 
tional knowledge far in excess of 
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the average for the grade in which 
he is working. (5) Intellectually 
gifted children on the average 
maintain their gifted status and 
show performance of high rank in 
adulthood. (6) Many gifted young 
people fail to make the most of 
their capacities because of inade- 
quate or inflexible school curricu- 
lums, inadequate school guidance, 
or inadequate financial resources. 


PRACTICE LAGS 


Educational research, such as has 
provided the foregoing findings, 
has one major objective—to provide 
knowledge whereby we can improve 
educational practice. Yet too fre- 
quently even limited knowledge is 
far in advance of practice. From 
research we know that too many 
gifted pupils go unidentified. We 
know that too many of them have 
no opportunity to develop their ca- 
pacities; that too many are wasting 
their talents and are using their 
abilities to their selfish or even 
antisocial ends. 

Elementary and secondary schools 
are responsible for the educational 
guidance of their pupils. What, 
then, can the schools do to apply 
the findings of research? There are 
examples—albeit too few—of ef- 
forts to provide equality of edu- 
cational opportunity rather than 
educational exposure. From such 
examples one may draw a few sug- 
gestions. 

1. Let school administrators ac- 
cept without reservation their own 
responsibility to gifted children, to 
the nation, and to the world. In 


so doing let them share their con- 
victions with those who work with 
them—in principals’ meetings, in 
teachers’ meetings, in parent-teach- 
er meetings, in every possible way 
impressing on associates the 
school’s obligation to serve the 
highly gifted. 

2. Let schools carry on programs 
of in-service education of teachers 
for the better instruction and guid- 
ance of gifted children. From in- 
service workshops, child-study 
groups, and demonstration pro- 
grams conducted under competent 
leadership they gain an understand- 
ing of the nature of giftedness, 
desirable teacher qualifications for 
dealing with gifted children, and 
ways and means of adapting the 
curriculum for them. Fortunately 
a few—but only a few—teachet- 
education institutions are offering 
specific courses in the education 
and psychology of gifted children. 

3. Let schools make every effort 
to find early the gifted children. 
Clinical appraisal of intellectual 
capacity is, of course, an important 
means of identification, and psy- 
chological services are becoming 
increasingly available in state and 
local school systems. Specialized 
talents find expression in modern 
school curriculums through a vari- 
ety of creative experiences offered 
from .early childhood in music, art, 
creative writing, drama, nature 
study, and other areas in which na- 
tive ability leads to creative per- 
formance. 

4. Let schools work out some 
plan of providing equal opportun- 
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ity for gifted children they find. 
Perhaps there is but one child in 
the regular classroom who needs 
stimulation through challenging 
experiences. Perhaps there are 
enough gifted children in several 
grades to form a special group for 
part of the day. Perhaps special in- 
terest or hobby groups serve the 
need. Perhaps a rapid-progress pro- 
gram for a selected group of chil- 
dren proves the best procedure. All 
of these plans are used in one 
place or another. There is no con- 
clusive evidence as to which of 
them brings the most effective re- 
sults, though research findings 


seem to favor a combination of 
moderate acceleration and a depth 
and breadth of curriculum experi- 
ences far beyond the scope of the 


ordinary course of study. 

5. Let schools see to it that 
gifted high-school students have 
competent and sympathetic guid- 
ance. Too often it is assumed that 
taking an additional subject or en- 
gaging in some student activity 
will solve the problem of enrich- 
ment. These may be part of the 
answer, but by no means will they 
do all that is needed. Organiza- 
tions of seminar groups for gifted 
students, independent study, com- 
munity projects, research into vo- 
cational possibilities—all these and 
more can be part of the high-school 
program. By the time he is gradu- 
ated, a gifted student should be 
ready to choose at least tentatively 
the field in which he wishes to 
serve humanity and to enter into 
preparation for it with enthusiasm. 


6. Let:schools use to the full all 
community resources to help pro- 
vide equal opportunity for the 
gifted. A community-centered 
school takes the people into its 
confidence, advises with them on 
vital problems, and seeks their help 
in fostering worthy projects. 

The Dad’s Clubs of Oakland, 
Calif., hold annually a talent show 
of the best the high schools have 
to offer. A group of clubs in 
Orange, N. J., joined in giving 
scholarships to help gifted children 
continue their. education. Museums 
all over the country open their 
doors to children gifted in. art, 
science, history, and dramatics, with 
classes organized under inspired 
leadership. Churches are offering 
opportunities for service in human 
relationships and training in spirit- 
ual leadership. An annual science 
talent search is conducted on a 
nation-wide scale with provision 
for scholarships for selected high- 
school students. And now there is 
a movement to urge federal scholar- 
ships to make possible a college 
education for every gifted student. 

Educational research points the 
way. If we follow its lead, we will 
be more determined than ever to 
act. Convinced that gifted children 
and youth are too precious an 
asset to permit a laissez-faire policy, 
we shall seek them out, help teach- 
ers to guide them more skillfully, 
organize school programs so as to 
give them room to grow, and enlist 
the aid of home and community 
resources in bringing about an edu- 
cational equality for all. * 








Modernize Teacher Training! 


Professionals for Schools of Our Times 


HERMANN COOPER 


In New York State Education 


Due lag between social-industrial 
progress and the program of the 
school has long been recognized as 
one of the major problems of the 
educator. Little has been said, how- 
ever, about the lag between teacher- 
education programs and the teacher 
competencies and services demand- 
ed by the modern school. Yet an ex- 
amination of existing patterns of 
teacher education for the various 
kinds and grades of teaching serv- 
ice leads one to the conclusion that 
we are still preparing teachers for 
yesteryear and not professionals for 
the schools of 1960 and 1965. 

All of us expect that this teacher 
be an educated person and that he 
have a scholarly mastery of the sub- 
ject matter to be taught and a love 
of learning which will furnish the 
drive for his continued selfeduca- 
tion throughout his teaching career. 
If these are the valid characteristics 
of the teacher as a professional, 
then programs of preparation need 
to be redesigned now in order that 
this type of teacher may be sent into 
our schools by 1960. 

What has the public:a right to 
expect of the classroom teacher in 
terms of knowledges and skills if 
the teacher is to be recognized as a 
professional? As I understand the 
statements of educational leaders, 
the goal of the school is to educate 
the child as an effective member of 
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our democratic society. The mastery 
of subject matter is a means toward 
this end. The parent expects that 
the new teacher will have an under- 
standing of the growing child and a 
knowledge of those scientific prin- 
ciples which gives him skill to ad- 
just materials of instruction to the 
learning needs of the child. The re- 
searcher expects the teacher to un- 
derstand the mathematical and sta- 
tistical principles basic to evaluation 
and to possess the technical knowl- 
edge and skill essential for the prep- 
aration of valid measures of in- 
struction. 

Our political leaders concerned 
about the future of our society in 
this divided world demand that all 
teachers possess an understanding 
of the structure of American society 
and the role of the school in such 
a society. 

Many scholars agree that an un- 
derstanding of human growth and 
development should be based on 
scientific principles drawn from the 
disciplines of human biology, psy- 


chology, anthropology, and _sociol- 
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ogy. Such basic science courses are 
worthy of placement in all teacher 
education programs as prerequisites 
for admission to carefully planned 
courses in human growth and de- 
velopment. Students of evaluation 
believe that the right kind of mathe- 
matical and statistical courses should 
be prerequisites to admission to a 
year's professional course in edu- 
cational evaluation. 

In these dangerous times the pub- 
lic has a right to demand that all 
teachers understand thoroughly our 
way of life: the ideals, concepts, 
democratic principles, and traditions 
that have made it what it is. Teach- 

ers are charged with the duty not 
only of preserving this way of life 
_ but of instilling in youth those prin- 
_ ciples and ideals which contribute to 
its continuous growth and improve- 
ment. We'have already witnessed 
substantial advances in the develop- 
ment of general education programs 
for all American youth. Such pro- 
grams should be adjusted to the 
needs of the teacher as an educated 
individual. The accumulated gains 
from this type of study need to be 
tested in the laboratory by the com- 
pletion of at least a semester of su- 
pervised student practice teaching 
or one year of internship under the 
supervision of expert public-school 
teachers. Teacher-education pro- 
grams containing these elements of 
advanced general, scientific, and 
professional education should pro- 
duce teachers with understanding 
and skill which are not the com- 


mon property of the laity generally. 

Teachers, like members of other 
professional groups, have come to 
the realization that the quality of 
the teaching service, the prestige, 
and the professional status of the 
classroom teacher rest very largely 
on them. The history of the profes- 
sions of architecture, dentistry, en- 
gineering, medicine, and pharmacy 
indicate clearly that pre-service pro- 
grams for the preparation of profes- 
sionals were not realized until the 
members of the professions organ- 
ized councils and commissions to 
control the standards of prepara- 
tion and admission. 

Teachers, through their national 
body, now have created a Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. This Commis- 
sion, in cooperation with other com- 
mittees and councils, is developing 
action programs designed to assure 
professional service of a high qual- 
ity in the establishment of stand- 
ards for the strengthening and ex- 
tension of teacher-education pro- 
grams offered by the public and 
private colleges and universities. 
This is the greatest challenge that 
has come to teacher educators. 
Teacher educators have a very im- 
portant role to play in the move- 


. ment to give teaching true profes- 


sional status. This challenge, if re- 
alized, will mean a revolution in 
many of our higher institutions. 
Conditions demand that action be 
taken now and not put off for the 
tomorrow. 6 


“THE greatest threat to democracy is ignorance.” 














—==* With Education in Washingtonk== 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Vocational Fight. — Vocational 
education is involved in an intra- 
mural fight which is causing general 
education grave concern. The fight 
is shaping up over a provision in 
a bill (S. 1149) to reorganize the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
which would transfer agricultural 
education from the U. S. Office of 
Education to USDA. 

The transfer, if accomplished, 
would set back efforts to build a 
stronger USOE and further scatter 
federal educational activities. 

The bill is presumably based on 
recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. The Commission, 
however, not only attempted to 
eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion, but also recommended that 
services be included in the depart- 
ment, agency, or program they are 
designed to promote. In the case of 
education it brings a clash of pro- 
fessional pedagogues and profes- 
sional farmers, typists, or machin- 
ists . . . What is being promoted: 
agriculture, in this instance, or edu- 
cation? 

A growing fear is that a prece- 
dent may be established. There 
might follow a transfer of trades 
and industry (T & I) to the Labor 
Department, which has long wanted 
such a shift to tie in with its ap- 
prentice training program; home- 
making to USDA (this was includ- 
ed in the first draft of S. 1149); 
and distributive education (DE) to 
the Department of Commerce. 


ing professional 
guidance to schools is ofttimes the- 


This would divest USOE of all 
vocational education activities, and 
in its professional services to edu- 
cation generally, it would be handi- 
capped in going to Congress for 
money with little that the average 
Congressman could get his teeth 
into. Training youngsters to farm, 
run a lathe, or typewriter, or sell 
goods is something practical ; offer- 
assistance and 


oretical and difficult for the laymen 
to comprehend. 

Another underlying fear is the 
possibility of losing the support of 
13,000 or more vo-ag teachers for 
federal aid to education. Although 
efforts have been made to write 
protection into the bill, the fear 
exists that the vo-ag program would 
be dominated by the Extension 
Service, and that on the local level 
teachers would be dominated by the 
County Agent. County Agents in 
many areas are largely instruments 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, which in matters nonagri- 
cultural has a policy very similar 
to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
a bitter foe of federal aid. Inci- 
dentally, chances for passage of a 
federal-aid bill this year are con- 
sidered nil. 


Oil Royalties for Education? — 
Sen. Lister Hill (D., Ala.) is sup- 
ported by several senators from 
both parties in his novel proposal 
that royalties from tidelands oil be 
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used in part for federal aid to edu- 
cation. Three-eighths of all money 
collected from the companies drill- 
ing in the tide lands would be 
turned over to the oil states, and 
five-eighths would be earmarked for 
national defense until the end of 
the emergency. After the emergen- 
cy, the latter would be used to aid 
education in all the states. This is 
not a substitute for federal aid, 
‘although it is estimated that it 
would yield far more than any 
amount yet proposed. 


Draft Problems. —Draft-eligible 
college students who have taken 
_ and passed the Selective Service 
_ System aptitude tests, should take 
' care to be alert to channels of 
_ appeal which are available to them 


in order to, offset possible ‘‘dis- 
criminatory’”’ classifications. 

The American Council on Edu- 
cation has received many complaints 
showing that college students are 
being classified “1-A” by some 
local boards regardless of their 
scores in the aptitude tests, or their 
scholastic standings. 

Such “arbitrary action should not 
be tolerated,” according to Brig. 
Gen. Louis H. Renfrow, a top aide 
to Maj. Gen. L. B. Hershey, SS 
chief. Selective Service, however, is 
doing and can do nothing about 
the situation. It is reluctant to dis- 
turb the authority of local boards. 
Also, the composition of the local 
boards is determined at the state 
and local level, and the national 
office cannot demand adherence to 
its recommendations on threat of 


removal. Even if it could, the aver- 
age draft board official would be 
happy to quit to avoid his unpleas- 
ant duty. 

The only solution offered by 
Gen. Renfrow is the regularly es- 
tablished appeal channels: the ap- 
peal board, and the state or national 
director for reference to the Presi- 
dential Board. 


Critical Materials Eased.—Fears 
that school construction might be 
entirely sidetracked by the defense 
production program were partially 
allayed when limited allocations of 
controlled materials were made 
available for the present quarter, 
and the procedure for processing 


"applications was established. 


While there is' no indication of 
the quantity of controlled materials 
to be made available for the last 
quarter of the year, it is believed 
that it will closely approximate the 
third quarter allocation. 

Further evidence that schools 
will be given some consideration 
was the allocation of steel lockers 
to 220 schools and four colleges. 
This allocation was approved by 
National Production Authority's 
Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
on request of the U.S. Office of 
Education. : 

Since the latest acceptance date 
of orders for third quarter delivery 
by steel companies was July 15, it 
is considered likely that an early 
October date will be the deadline 
for fourth quarter delivery. 

USOE is the preliminary screen- 
ing agency for all applications. All 
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schools, colleges, libraries, and 
other educational institutions and 
organizations wanting to commence 
construction, and all those having 
projects under way needing con- 
trolled materials (steel, copper, and 
aluminum) must file through 
USOE. 

New forms have been devised 
for applications. CMP-4C covers 
the construction permit under Reg- 
ulation M-4 as well as a request 
for allocation of controlled mater- 
ials, replacing NPAF Form 24. 
Those applicants who have previ- 
ously filed on NPAF-24 need not 
reapply for a construction permit, 
but the CMP-4C is required for 
controlled materials. 

Forms and instruction sheets, 
and all other pertinent paper, are 
available at USOE, regional offices 
of the Federal Security Agency, 
offices of chief state school officers, 
and regional, field, and district 
offices of NPA. 

Elementary and secondary schools 
(including junior colleges if part 
of a city school system) should 
file their applications for the atten- 
tion of the School Housing Sec- 
tion, Division of State and Local 
School Systems, USOE. 

Colleges and universities, in- 
cluding their own libraries, should 
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forward applications to the Division 
of Higher Education, while all 
other libraries should file with the 
Service and Libraries Section. 

Applications must be signed in 
quadruplicate by the legally con- 
stituted authority of the school, 
college, library, or other institution 
or organization, or by its designated 
agency. If the agent signs, evidence 
of delegation of authority must ac- 
company the application. 

Commissioner Earl J. McGrath 
was very pleased with the third 
quarter allocation of materials, and 
cited it as evidence that the gov- 
ernment recognizes the ‘‘essentiality 
of education in the emergency.” 

“In turn,” he said, ‘educators, 
schoolboard members, and trustees 
‘have a high obligation to request 
assistance for only the essential 
needs of education, and to make 
resources stretch as far as possi- 
ae 


School Admission Tax. — The 
House Ways and Means Committee 
recently recommended that the ad- 
mission tax on elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school entertainments be re- 
moved, providing the proceeds are 
used for ‘the benefit of the school.” 
Chances of the measure’s passing 
are said to be good. 


FORMAL gtammar should be taken out of elementary schools 
and taught along with foreign languages or when the stu- 
dent shows an interest in it, says Charles C. Fries, professor 
of English at the University of Michigan. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Willard E. Goslin is now head of the 
Division of Administration and Com- 
munity Development at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
He formerly was superintendent of the 
Pasadena, Calif., schools. 

Hartford, Conn.: Robert H. Black, as- 
sistant, has replaced Fred D. Wish Jr. 

Utica, N. Y.: Rocco A. Lopardo, 
formerly: a local principal, is the new 
head. He succeeds A. J. Burdick, retired. 

Cleveland Heights, O.: Orville E. Hill, 
superintendent at Upper Arlington, and 
former assistant state director of educa- 
tion, succeeds Frank L. Wiley. 

Abilene, Tex.: A. E. Wells has suc- 
ceeded Nat Williams who is now the 
head at Lubbock, Tex. 

Colorado: Burton Vasche is the new 
superintendent of public instruction. 

New Jersey: Ablett H. Flury succeeds 
_ Heber H. Ryan (deceased) as. assistant 
' commissioner of education in charge of 
secondary education. 

State School, Vineland, N. J.: Frede- 
rick A. Klauminzer, is the new superin- 
_ tendent. He was director of education 

and training, Southbury, Conn., Training 
School. 

North Dakota: A. R. Nestoss is new 
deputy state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass.: 
John F. Godman, headmaster at German- 
town Academy, is the new head, suc- 
ceeding Delano de Windt. 

Lake Forest, IlJ., Academy: Harold H. 
Corbin Jr., former head of the English 
department, Salisbury, Conn., School, is 
the new headmaster. He succeeds E. 
Francis Bowditch, now dean of students, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
Harlan H. Hatcher, vice-president, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, became 
president Sept. 1 on the retirement of 
Alexander G. Ruthven. 


City College of New York: Harry N. 
Wright retired Aug. 31. 

State University of New York, Al- 
bany: Alvin C. Eurich his resigned to 
accept the vice-presidency of the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 

University of Arizona, Tucson: Rich- 
ard A. Harvill, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, has replaced James B. Mc- 
Cormick. 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro: 
Carl R. Reng, professor of education, 
University of Arkansas, has succeeded 
William J. Edens., 

State College of Washington, Pull- 
man: Wilson M. Compton has resigned 
in protest over reductions in the budget. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence: 
Franklin D. Murphy, formerly dean, 
School of Medicine, has been appointed 
chancellor. 

Boston College: The 
Joseph R. N. Maxwell, headmaster, 
Cranwell Preparatory School, Lenox, 
Mass., has succeeded the Very Rev. 
William L. Keleher. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.: 
Russel J. Humbert of Youngstown, O., 
has been named to succeed Clyde E. 
Wildman, retired. 

Denison University, Granville, O.: A. 
Blair Knapp, vice-president of Temple 
University, succeeded Kenneth |. Brown. 

Whittier, Calif., College: Paul $. Smith 
has replaced William C. Jones, retired. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N.J.: Jess H. Davis, president, 
Clarkson College of Technology, suc- 
ceeded Harvey N. Davis, who retired. 

University of Oregon, Eugene: H. K. 
Newburn will make a four-month study 
of state-supported universities in Europe 
beginning next February. 

University of Akron: Norman P. 
Auburn, vice-president of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, is the new president. 

Bowling Green (Ohio) State Univer- 
sity: Ralph McDonald of the NEA is the 
new head. 


Very Rev. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


Harold Benjamin, dean, College of 
Education, University of Maryland, has 
joined the faculty of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Cheney: Otis W. Freeman, pro- 
fessor of geography, is the new presi- 
dent, replacing Walter W. Isle, deceased. 

School of Education, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks: Garold 
Holstine, teaching director, University of 
Oklahoma, has been named dean. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York: Harold Rugg, profes- 
sor of education for 31 years, has re- 
tired. 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Ore.: Harold S, Tuttle, formerly of City 
College of New York, is professor of 
education. 

School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison: Frank J. Estvan 
has been appointed associate professor 


of education. He was formerly at the 
University of Southern California. 

Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, O.: Ruth |. Smith and James R. 
Bryner have joined the staff as assistant 
professors of education. 


Queens College, Charlotte, N. C.: 
David B. Pugh of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has been appointed professor of 
education. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.: Francis H. Horn is acting chair- 
man of the Department of Education. 

Plymouth, N. H., Teachers College: 
Harold E. Hyde is the new president, 
replacing Howard R. Jones, who has re- 
signed to accept a professorship of 
school administration, University of 
Michigan. 

Thomas C. Holy will retire Sept. 30 
as director of Ohio State University’s 
Bureau of Educational Research. 

G. Lester Anderson, dean of teacher 
education in the four municipal colleges 
in New York City, has been appointed 
dean of administration at the University 
of Buffalo. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


R. B. Marston has been selected direc- 
tor of the NEA membership division, 
Washington, D.C. His former position 
as director of legislation and federal rela- 
tions has been taken by James L. Mc- 
Caskill. 

Clifford E. Erickson has been ‘named 
dean of the basic college at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. He is presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

The newly-formed Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. has named the 
following to its executive committee: 
Howard Y. McClusky, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, presi- 
dent; Edward W. Brice, director of ex- 
tension, State Agricultural and Mechani- . 
cal College (Orangeburg, S. C.), E. 
Manfred Evans, supervisor of adult edu- 
cation in the Los Angeles public schools, 
Margaret, E. Hoke, executive secretary, 
Denver Adult Education Council, and 
Lawrence Rogin, director of education, 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO), vice-presidents; Fern Long, di- 
rector of adult education, Cleveland 
Public Library, secretary-treasurer; and 
Robertson Sillars, assistant professor of 
adult education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and editor of Adult Education, 
administrative secretary. 

Katharine F. Lenroot has resigned after 
17 years as head of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. Her successor is Martha M. 
Eliot, M.D., of Connecticut. 

Walter G. Daniel, professor of edu- 
cation at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has been appointed Specialist 
for Higher Education in the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

New president general of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
is Archbishop Francis P. Keough of 
Baltimore. 

Henry H. Hill, president, the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been elected chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
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The University of Chicago Press has 
named Rollin D. Hemens acting director. 

Charles W.. Boardman, professor of 
general education, University of Min- 
nesota, was recently elected secretary of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

New president of the National Edu- 
cation Association is J. Cloyd Miller, 
superintendent of schools, Deming, 
N.M. Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, Akron, 
Ohio, was elected first vice-president. 

The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
has T. M. Stinnett as its new executive 
secretary. 

Myrl H. Ahrendt of Anderson (Ind.) 
College has been named executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics (NEA). 

Elected president of the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals was Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos 
Palos, Calif. 

The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International has elected Helen 
Bertermann, Cincinnati elementary school 
principal, president; and Blanche Ludlum 
of the elementary school, University of 
California (Los Angeles), and Bernice 
Nash, Lawrence, Kans., vice-presidents. 

John Tenny has succeeded Wallace 
J. Finch as president of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions has elec- 
ted John M., Trytten, University of Mich- 
igan, president. 

Norman Key of Alabama is the new 
secretary of the National Commission on 
Safety Education (NEA). 

Director of the third regional office of 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools at 41 Mount Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass., is Graham T. Wins- 
low, retired businessriau. 

T. C. Green, regional supervisor of 
Iowa Department of Public Instruction, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of High School Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Secondary 
Education. 


Frank M. Jackson, Tom Green County 
(Tex.) public schools superintendent, 
is the new president of the County Su- 
perintendents Division, NEA. 

Russell D. Cole, president, Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Ia., has been 
elected chairman of the new Educa- 
tional Advisory Council of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

George F. Zook, former president of 
the American Council on Education, has 
been appointed senior specialist in edu- 
cation at the Library of Congress. 

THE EDUCATION DiGEsT is pleased 
to announce the following appointments 
to its Editorial Advisory Board: Samuel 
M. Brownell, professor of educational 
administration, Yale University, and 
president, State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn.; Raymond W. Gregory, 
assistant commissioner for vocational 
education, U. §S. Office of Education; 
Morris Meister, principal, High School 
of Science, Bronx, New York; Paul A. 
Witty, professor of education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill.; and 
C. C. Goldring, superintendent of 
schools, Toronto, Ont. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


William B. Featherstone, head, de- 
partment of special education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and a 
leader in the development and reorgani- 
zation of many secondary-school sys- 
tems. 

Peter W. Dykema, professor emeritus 
of education and former head of the 
department of music, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Teacher Education News 

THE Association of Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions, which will act 
as a national conference of state 
teachers college presidents, has re- 
cently been organized. It will not 
encroach on the functions of the 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. George W. 
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Diemer of Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, is president; 
Paul Sangren of Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
vice-president; and L. A. Eastburn 
of Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Graduate schools of education of 
17 eastern universities have adopted 
a new program designed to modern- 
ize and improve the preparation of 
future school administrators. It will 
stress extensive field experience, co- 
operative university research and 
study, and the sharing of the best 
teaching and administrative prac- 
tices, and will reduce the present 
emphasis on classroom studies. 

The Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education reports its recent 
conference in Atlantic City brought 
out numerous examples “of cooper- 
ation in all areas and at all levels” 
which add up to “remarkable” 
achievement. 

Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, began this summer a 
new program designed to meet new 
conditions and reduce compartment- 
alization and overspecialization. It 
offers much larger amounts of gen- 
eral education and contact with 
school children throughout four 
years, so as to enable students to 
make efficient use of knowledge. 


Education on the Defensive 

“MEETING Organized Propaganda 
Against the Schools” was one of 
the chief topics discussed by the 
3000 delegates who attended the 
89th annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Education Association in San 


Francisco. A series of panel meet- 
ings covered various aspects of the 
problem. 

Several publications on this’ sub- 
ject have appeared recently. Dean 
Ernest O. Melby of the School of 
Education at New York University 
says in his pamphlet, “American 
Education Under Fire,” that educa- 
tion is in danger of returning to its 
“Dark Ages.” The National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education documents 
the Goslin affair in The Pasadena 
Story, as does David Hulburd in 
his book, This Happened in Pasa- 
dena. (See Books section.) 

Too many Americans are con- 
sciously or unconsciously part of 
“wrecking crews” of public educa- 
tion, O. H. Roberts, Jr., president 
of the Indiana School Boards Asso- 
ciation, told a workshop at Iowa 
State Teachers College recently. He 
called) for the “prompt mobilization 
of the friends of public education” 
which “must include citizens . 
who do not belong to the school 
profession.” Similar recommenda- 
tions for support by local units of 
national organizations, and an an- 
nual “Assembly on Education” 
were made by representatives of 30 
national organizations at a recent 
meeting in Chicago of citizens, bus- 
iness, labor, women, veteran, and 
youth groups. The meeting was held 
at the invitation of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. The NCCPS plans to issue 
a series of reports on great issues 
and current problems in _ public 
education. 
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Counter-attack against organized 
attacks on our American public 
school system can be summed up as 
follows, according to Hymen Al- 
pern, principal of Evander Childs 
High School, New York City, in 
the May issue of Strengthening De- 
mocracy. Help bring out school- 
community understanding by close 
cooperation in educational plan- 
ning; help counteract false propa- 
ganda by getting the facts to the 
people; organize the friends of pub- 
lic education as a counter-pressure 
to all who would destroy public 
education; provide understanding 
which begets confidence and sup- 
port; work for professional unity 
within the teaching corps; and re- 
design administrative and super- 
visory afrangements to assure a high 


regard for the dignity and worth 
of each individual. 


The Ford Fund 

THE Ford Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education was created in 
April with a budget of over 
$7,000,000. It pledges support for 
strengthening and improving edu- 
cational activities and methods from 
primary through university levels so 
that more individuals may realize 
their potentialities. It will author- 
ize basic studies on goals and pro- 
cedures. An immediate concern will 
be adequate staffing of schools in 
the present emergency. It has ap- 
proved a $2,280,000 fellowship 
program to increase teaching skill 
of younger college instructors while 
reducing the shock of mobilization 
to faculties. 


Educational TV Closer? 
Epucators have moved swiftly to 
strengthen their claims to a share 
of television channels, while the 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters has com- 
plained to the FCC that channels 
reserved for education will be 
“wasted.” 

A Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television was organized in 
May by the seven associations which 
petitioned the FCC to reserve chan- 
nels for education. The Committee 
aims to assist educational institu- 
tions in establishing and operating 
stations and programs in the fre- 
quency ranges tentatively set aside 
by the FCC. It will seek to have 
the allotment made permanent. 

A drafting committee is now at 
work on means to formulate a co- 
operative television program ser- 
vice. JCET members are: David S. 
Henry, president, Wayne Universi- 
ty, for the American Council on 
Education; Franklin Dunham, for 
the Association for Education by 
Radio; James H. Dennison, admin- 
istrative assistant at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, for the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities; Seymour Siegel, 
director, Radio Communications of 
the City of New York, for the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters; I. Keith Tyler, pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, for the Na- 
tional Association of State Univer- 
sities; Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers; and Belmont 
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Farley, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The work of the committee is 
being subsidized by grant of $90,- 
000 from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation of the Ford Foundation. 


Local TV Action 

A STATEWIDE TV network of 11 ed- 
ucational stations has been proposed 
by the Board of Regents of New 
York State. It would extend educa- 
tional facilities to the scattered 
rural areas and expand the program 
of adult education. 

The State University of New 
York plans to incorporate tele- 
vision outlets in its program. 

The University of Illinois has re- 
ceived a gift of a $90,000 television 
transmitter from the General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Iowa State College, Ames, has 
received $180,000 from the Ford 
Fund for Adult Education to de- 
velop and produce educational tele- 
vision programs. The Fund will 
also buy and loan TV equipment 
for this program. 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif., has been producing weekly 
TV educational programs for sev- 
eral months over KRON-TV, San 
Francisco NBC affiliate. 

When Minneapolis schools closed 
for three weeks because of a teach- 
ers’ strike the local commercial TV 
station, WTCN, offered two and 
one-half hours of time each morn- 
ing for instruction. Teachers and 
groups of up to 15 pupils took part 
in the 15-minute segments of nat- 
urally conducted classes. A perma- 


nent regular program is planned. 

A second educational FM radio 
station in Boston is planned by the 
Lowell Institute. Boston Universi- 
ty’s station WBUR is in its second 
year. 

The National Association of Ed- 
ucational Broadcasters has received 
$245,000 from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation to “strengthen educa- 
tional broadcasting” ; and $300,000 
from the Ford Foundation to pro- 
duce tape-recorded programs for 
Unesco on international affairs, the 
American heritage, human behavior, 
and democratic action in the com- 
munity. 


Notice 

THE EpucaTION DiceEst will pay 
cash (50c each) for copies of the 
following back issues: October, 
1936; February, 1948; and April, 
October, and November, 1949. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Sept. 10-12, Second National 
Unesco Conference, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS; 

Oct. 1-3, Sixth National Con- 
ference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 8-12, National Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 29, Association of Urban | 
Universities, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, American Pub- 
lic Health Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Nov. 11-17, American Education 
Week. 














New Books in Education 


Philosophy of Education. William 
H. Kilpatrick. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1951. 465 pp. 
$4.75. 


The author of this text for teachers 
and teacher-trainees is professor emeritus 
of the philosophy of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and an 
eminent leader in education. His aim is 
“to consider critically and constructively 
the principal problems of general educa- 
tional theory now confronting modern 
civilization. . ."" Nearly half the book is 
devoted to a discussion of developing a 
philosophy of life. 

Dr. Kilpatrick gives a full and clear 
presentation of his personal philosophy 
of education in this noteworthy book. 


This Happened in Pasadena. David 
Hulburd. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1951. 166 pp. $2.50. 


A detailed case history of the forces, 
issues, and personalities involved in a 
recent ouster of a top-notch administra- 
tor (Willard Goslin), written by a 
man long associated with Time maga- 
zine. This book contains profitable les- 
sons for everyone interested in good 
schools. 


The Administration of American 
Public Schools. Harlan L. Hag- 
man. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1951. 428 pp. $4. 


A text for the student or a reference 
for the administrator, this book reflects 
present-day theory and practice in both 
the administrative and teaching phases 
of this profession. The point of view 
stressed is that public education must be 
democratically directed in order to pre- 
pare pupils for the American way of 
life. The author is Dean of the College 
of Education, Drake University. 


Education for a World Society. 
Edited by Christian O. Arndt and 


Samuel Everett. Eleventh Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. 273 pp. $3.50. 


Taking the position that only a com- 
pletely educated world can be free, the 
15 eminent scholars who collaborated on 
this book report on significant advances 
being made toward this end, and sug- 
gest further approaches to a true world 
society. School-community cooperation 
is urged to build healthy intellectual and 
emotional attitudes in both children and 
adults toward people who are different 
from themselves. 


School-Community Relations. Wil- 
liam A. Yeager. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1951. 464 pp. 
$4.75. Revised Edition. 


This text discusses ways in which 
the school administrator can cooperate 
with all educational influences of the 
community to develop a coordinated 
program for “more abundant living for 
all childhood.” 


The Workshop Way of Learning. 
Earl C. Kelley. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1951. 169 pp. $2.75. 
The findings of the education work- 

shop for teachers which has been car- 
ried on at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. for the last ten years are explained 
in this book. It is claimed that children 
and adults alike can learn far more by 
working together toward common goals 
than by any other method, since such 
experiences produce lasting changes in 
individual viewpoints and practice. 


Teaching Secondary. English. John 
J. DeBoer, Walter V. Kaulfers, 
and Helen R. Miller. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 
427 pp. $4. 


This book for the prospective teacher 








NEW BOOKS 


draws on data from recent studies in 
child development, linguistics, the psy- 
chology of learning, curriculum develop- 
ment, and the effects of the mass me- 
diums of communication. It outlines an 
English curriculum to fit the needs of 
the individual and the demands of the 
democratic society. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


GENERAL 


Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Ad- 
ministrators for Elementary Schools, Sec- 
ondary Schools, and Junior Colleges. 
Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla 
Wood. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, Sixteenth Edition, 1951-52. 119 
pp. $3.50. Gives brief but accurate sum- 
maries of certification requirements of 
every state. 

The Regional Introduction of Educa- 
tional Practices in Urban School Systems 
of the United States. Walter Cocking. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951. 86 pp. $2.10. Study 
No. 6 of the Institute of Administrative 
Research. One of. the first studies of 
changes in school practices to be na- 
tional in scope. 

A Report on the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference on Reading. Compiled and Edit- 
ed by Gerald A. Yoakam. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1951. 156 pp. These papers presented at 
the conference July 24-Aug. 4, 1950 
showed “astonishing agreement concern- 
ing the place of reading and the lan- 
guage arts in the curriculum of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.” 

Improving the Teaching of World 
History. Twentieth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
Edith West, Editor. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1949. 275 
pp. $2.50. Useful ideas, practical pro- 
grams, and adaptable practices for the 
social studies teacher in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Federal Educational Activities and 
Educational Issues before Congress. 
Charles A. Quattlebaum, Washington, 
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D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1951. 135 pp. Library of Congress 
Reference Service. This pamphlet also 
contains a review of the history and 
current status of education in the U. S. 

The American Educational Catalog. 
Eightieth annual issue, Compiled by 
Publishers’ Weekly. 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.: R. R. Bowker Co., 
1951. 166 pp. $1. More than 8,000 
titles available from 113 publishers are 
indexed by subject and author. 

Cultural Groups and Human Relations. 
Karl W. Bigelow, Editor. Conference on 
Educational Problems of Special Cultural 
Groups. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1951. 214 pp, 
$2. Twelve lectures before the confer- 
ence on education for the Negro held 
Aug. 18-Sept. 7, 1949. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Elementary Science Education. Hat- 
rington Wells. New York: McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., 1951. 333 pp. $3.75. A 
text for “methods” classes at teacher- 
training institutions. Part I is Theory 
and Practice; Part II is Resource Aids. 

Methods and Activities in Elementary- 
School Science. Glenn O. Blough and 
Albert J. Huggett. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1951. 310 pp. $3.75. This 
text tells how to apply subject-matter 
knowledge. The first section develops 
objectives and principles, and the second 
shows how these can be applied to 
specific science areas. 

Teaching the New Arithmetic. Guy M. 
Wilson et al. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1951. Second Ed. 483 pp. 
$4.50. This revised ‘‘methods” book ex- 
tends and substantiates the ideas of the 
first edition. It is designed to show 
how to increase interest, understanding, 
and proficiency. 

Meaningful Art Education. Mildred M. 
Landis. Peoria 3, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., 1951. 185 pp. $4. The author out- 
lines art experiences for the growing 
child which correlate with his growth 
and developmental learning, follow his 
natural interests and needs, and clarify, 
stimulate, and extend his learning. 
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GUIDANCE 


You and Your Life. Helen R. Randolph, 
Erma Pixley, Dorothy D. Duggan, and 
Fred McKinney. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1951. 344 pp. $2.56. A new 
text in life-adjustment education built 
around the major concerns of teen-agers: 
group guidance, home economics, social 
living, English, social studies, health. 

This Is the Life. Wellington G. Pierce. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. 324 
pp. $2.60. A basic text for orientation 
classes based on the problems, ambitions, 
and responsibilities of teen-agers. 

Growing Up. Roy O. Billett and J. 

Wendell Yeo. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1951. 370 pp. $2.80. A teacher’s 
' Manual and a Laboratory Manual ac- 
company this text which aims to help 
boys and girls become successful work- 
ers and persons. 
_ 1951 Directory of Vocational Coun- 
' seling Agencies. Box 64, Washington 
University, St. Louis 5, Mo.: Ethical 
Practices Committee of the National Vo- 
' cational Guidance Association. 125 pp. 
$1. Lists 166 practitioners, services and 
agencies which meet minimum standards 
in 29 states, Canada, and Puerto Rico. 

The School Administrator and Voca- 
tional Education. Denrike Bldg., 1010 
Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C.: 
American Vocational Association. Free; 
quantity prices on request. Answers on 
how to develop and maintain sound vo- 
cational programs are given. 

Guidance Workers’ Qualifications: A 
Review of the Literature, 1947-50. Clif- 
ford P. Froehlich. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 1951. A broad review of 
existing and recommended standards. 

Opportunities in Atomic Energy. Karl 
Hartsell.—-in Free-Lance Writing. Hazel 
C. Maxon.—in the Printing Trades. 
Patrick Boughal.—in Motor Transporta- 
tion. Charles B. Rawson.—in Architec- 
ture. William Thorpe—in Fashion. 
Alida Vreeland.—in Interior Decoration. 
Suzanne Conn.—in Acting. Frank Vree- 
land. New York: Grossett & Dunlap, 
1951. $1 each. Vocational Guidance 


Manuals series, each written by persons 
experienced in their fields. 

Children in the Family: Rivals and 
Friends. Edith G. Neisser. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951. 60 pp. 60c. Parent-teacher series. 
Tips on helping youngsters grow up suc- 
cessfully. 

Exploring Children's Interests. G. Fred- 
eric Kuder and Blanche B. Paulson. 
What Are Your Problems? H. H. Rem- 
mers and C. G. Hackett. Your Children's 
Heredity. Bernice L. Neugarten. Facts 
About Alcohol. Raymond G. McCarthy. 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill.: Science 
Research Associates, 1951. 40c each; 
three for $1. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Understanding Economics. William C. 
Bagley, Jr. and Richard M. Perdew. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. 
535 pp. $3.28. The authors put life into 
the “dismal science” by relating it to 
students’ problems, and using illustra- 
tions and other study aids. 

Economics. Edward L. Korey and Ed- 
mond J. Runge. New York: Benj. O. 
Warren Co., 1951. Rev. Ed. 708 pp. 
$3.52. The authors have made numerous 
changes in this edition to bring it up 
to date. 

Learning to Write. Reed Smith, Wil- 
liam Paxton, and Basil G. Meserve. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. Rev. 
Ed. 498 pp. $2.88. This two-year text 
has undergone some revision. 

Secondary Mathematics. Howard F. 
Fehr. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. 
431 pp. $4.25. In this teacher-training 
text the author illustrates his thesis that 
students should be shown early the func- 
tion and meaning of mathematics, since 
the mechanics are only means to this end. 

French for the Modern World. Books 
One and Two. Mathurin Dondo and 
Morris Brenman. (Also Laura B. John- 
son for Book Two.) New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1951. Book One, 
$2.28. Book Two, $2.60. These books 
depart from the traditional rules and 
drill, and aim to humanize French by 
showing its contributions to the world. 
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For progress toward better vision, better posture 
American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 








FREE 
BOOKLETS! 


“The Co-ordi- 
»nated Class- 
room” and “The 
Case for the 
ph ota “Ten-Twenty 
: —two authori- 
) tative works on 
)) 5 ey the modern 
\ = schoolroom. 
ne Write Dept. 8. 
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Exclusive features of the 
American Universal ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty” give educators sub- 
stantial assistance in serving 
the greatest good of the school 
child through co-ordinated 
classroom environment. Proof 
is abundant inschools through- 
out the Nation whereimproved 
vision and posture have been 
accompanied by better health, 
more responsive aptitudes, and 
higher grades. 

This is the only desk with 
top easily, quietly adjustable 
to three approved positions— 
20°, 10° and level. It’s the 
only desk with automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment, facil- 
itating focal adjustment to all 
tasks. The seat also swivels 
45° either way to silent, cush- 
ioned stops, reducing body 
torque induced by right or left 
hand and eye preferences, also 
allowing easy ingress and 
egress. 

These and other advantages, 
such as the natural-wood fin- 
ish with 30% to 55% light 
reflectance, and sanitary, eas- 
ily accessible, one-piece book- 
box, are described in a full- 
color brochure, sent free on 
request. 


American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chair 


Modern beauty, maximum 
comfort. Automatic safety- 
fold action. No pinching 
or tearing hazards. Uphol- 
stery improves acoustics. 
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WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING chmetucalt Sealing Gain 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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